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ABSTRACT 


MOTIVATING MILLENNIALS TO 
CHRISTIAN COMMITMENT 

by 

Troy Russell 

United Theological Seminary, 2019 

Mentors 

Reginald Dawkins, DMin 
Terry Thomas, DMin 

The context consisted of students in the 2017-2018 Ereshman Class at Eivingstone 
College in Salisbury, North Carolina. The focus is to develop a leadership training model 
that introduces campus ministry as a viable option for spiritual and leadership 
development. If students are purposefully engaged early in their collegiate experience 
they are more likely to become part of the leadership framework of Livingstone’s 
Campus Ministry. A qualitative research methodology was used involving 
questionnaires, interviews and participant observations. The treatment is a three-part 
sermon series crafted to assist participants in identifying spiritual gifts and expanding 
leadership skillset over eight weekly sessions. 
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Train up a child in the way he should go, even when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 


Proverbs 22:6 NASB 



INTRODUCTION 


Millennials are one of the fastest populations groups leaving the church today and 
have been for years. No one seem to care if people in churches are getting older and there 
are no one to replace them. This research discusses how the spiritual autobiography and 
contextual analysis points to a synergy that merges experience and context (chapter one). 
As a result of this synergy, this project, “Motivating Millennials to Christian 
Commitment” was implemented to identify why previously vibrant young church leaders 
enter college and cease their service to a spiritual community. The foundational chapters 
(biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical) have impacted this ministry project. 

The foundations point to the styles of leadership and how those in leadership must 
trust those they serve and are willing to be mentored. The historical foundations (chapter 
three) shows the determination of one man who paved the way for many to teach, equip 
and mentor others. The theological foundation (chapter four) shows the practical 
theologians exploring leadership development, spiritual growth and intentional 
mentorship in the body of Christ. Finally, the theoretical (chapter five) reveals other 
models of ministry with the same goal as well as other disciplines that helped give shape 
and structure to this ministry model. All of the foundational chapters have contributed, 
challenged, or affirmed this model of ministry. 

Both biblical texts (chapter two) speak of leaders who trained, mentored and 
imparted trust to mentees who forged ahead and were used by God. The Old Testament 
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biblical text (Numbers 27:18-23) depicts Moses receiving instruction from the Lord to lay 


hands on Joshua, stand him before Eleazar the priest and give him some of his authority. 
The New Testament text (Acts 16:1-5) shows Paul desiring to prepare and mentor 
Timothy for continuation in service to the Lord. These biblical texts are very relevant to 
this model of ministry because they demonstrate God using leaders to mentor others for 
leadership. 

In examining the leadership of Moses, twenty first century leaders can learn from 
his leadership style. Moses, one who God raised up to lead Israel out of Egypt and to the 
Promised Land. Moses was hesitant at first but trusted in God to help him lead the 
people. Moses was faced with many challenges in leading the Israelites out of Egypt. He 
was faced with fear, disobedience and unbelief. In the midst of the exodus journey, 

Moses faced disobedience from the people he was leading. In this ministry model of 
“Motivating Millennial to Christian Commitment,” it is vital that Millennials are trained 
for service in the ministry. Often times, Millennials are told they are too young or 
inexperienced to serve in ministry and be effective. In this ministry model of 
“Motivating Millennials to Christian Commitment,” there is an importance in having a 
solid mentor relationship in the life of a developing Christian leader. Moses and Paul 
utilized being a mentor as a means of modeling and teaching other Joshua and Timothy 
the precepts of living a Christian life. Mentoring has two main aspects: one, it is learning, 
and then, it is being a coach to the learner. It is the one-on-one personal instruction of the 
Christian life by word and example to another. It is being willing and able to learn from 
someone else who has more knowledge and experience than you. Then it is being a 
spiritual advisor for someone else who is younger in the Lord in age and or knowledge. 
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and thus putting time and practice into someone else. It is also working and walking 
alongside someone, inviting him or her to learn from life’s examples while engaging in a 
discipleship process. 

The model for this project depends on these particular passages in Numbers 
27:18-23 and Acts 16:1-5 because it shows what intentional mentoring relationships 
when combined with community and holistic benefits motivates and galvanizes persons 
within the group and participates in activities similar to the community portrayed in this 
text. Mentoring is critical in this model as a means to foster continuation in service.^ As it 
was with communion, this ministry would serve as a centering place for the community. 
Community and holistic ministry include not only fellowshipping, praising God, and 
addressing spiritual needs, but also addressing physical needs and psychological needs 
for companionship and This recipe produced the goodwill of all people and 

growth within both the context and the community. 

In the historical foundation chapter, the life of James Walker Hood was explored. 
It shined light on how he discipled and mentored Joseph Charles Price. It is also worthy 
of note that he was the first African American superintendent of public instruction in the 
state of North Carolina. He helped establish Livingstone College and Fayetteville State 
University. Those who knew Hood characterized him as warm and generous, deliberate 
in his discourse, and frugal as he maintained meager circumstances but gave generously 
to public charities. In addition to his work. Hood's family life was full. He fathered ten 
children with six living past infancy and all six of his children were educated at 


* Nicholas A. Meade, Refilling the Church’s Fountain of Youth: A Recipe for Emerging Adult 
Attraction and Retention (Baltimore, MD: Nicholas A. Meade Ministries, 2015), 40. 

^ Meade, Refilling the Church’s Fountain of Youth, 40. 
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Livingstone College. James Walker Hood died October 30, 1918 in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. He served as bishop of the AMEZ Church for forty-four years and as a minister 
for approximately sixty years. He contributed to uplifting the black race as a religious, 
political, and social servant of his people. Study of his life shows how thoroughly he 
practiced what he preached. 

Both systematic and practical theology are also foundational as they seek to 
understand the role of church leadership in regards to who should lead and the various 
organized structures of such leadership, it does not go far into understanding or 
developing how leaders are trained and equipped for their positions. This void is where 
practical theology seems to step in, picking up on the theory of leadership and moving 
into the realm of application. Practical theology can be described as applied theology; it 
is theology in action beyond theory. It combines theory and praxis, training and 
implementation. Practical theology is whole life theology. How one views or understands 
God informs one’s actions, beliefs, values and behaviors. The goal of practical theology 
is to move beyond understanding God to living out what is understood in tangible and 
practical ways. Practical theology suggests a view of God in which God is invested in 
addressing the issues concerning the lives of God’s people. It is a realm of theology that 
understands life is experienced and theology is lived out through such experiences. 

Leadership has much to do with one’s sense of calling and spiritual giftedness as 
it does with one’s ability and skill to lead. Church leaders should view their privilege to 
lead as spiritual service rendered unto God. To approach leadership development from a 
theological standpoint is to understand leadership development as an intentional act of 
spiritual formation, growth and development through relationship. Leadership 
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development is more than setting up an organized system although that is integral to 
having a successful leadership strategy. It is about developing the people who lead; 
helping them to lead effectively with Christ’s love and compassion but also with a 
standard of godly excellence and effectiveness in order to develop others as well as 
develop ministries that are effective for others. 

As the twenty first century church advances, it becomes more crucial that 
leadership on all levels receive some form of training and preparation for the ministries in 
which they engage. Just as the church is a corporate body, ministry within the church is a 
corporate mission to be carried out in the spirit of Christ and with excellence. What each 
of these writings held in common was the desire to strengthen the abilities, character and 
development of leaders in all professional fields and vocations. Training and 
development, particularly for the emerging leader, is vital to the health and strength of 
any organization, church or ministry. Leadership development is not simply concerned 
with individual success. Rather, the task of developing leaders is concerned with the 
mission of the whole. 

The foundational chapters have contributed to this ministry project by providing 
knowledge and wisdom, by challenging one’s perspective, and has affirmed the direction 
of this ministry model as well as the need for it in the twenty first century. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Ministry has been and is a major part of my life. Since my calling, it has been a 
passion to preach and teach the word of God. I love reading and interpreting the biblical 
text and sharing it with friends and colleagues. A passion of mine is to nurture and 
encourage young people in ministry through mentorship, peer groups and athletics. As a 
Campus Minister and Instructor of Religious Studies, I have had the privilege of 
ministering to young people ages eighteen to twenty three years of age. I have enjoyed 
walking along side of them as they sense their calling into the ministry. I love to 
challenge young people to live a life consistent of Christ. Although they are living on a 
college campus consistency in Christ can be achieved with a support system in place. 

In this context, there is a need for young people to find their place in ministry, to 
learn their spiritual gifts and grow in those areas. Each young person has gifting and 
passion but find it difficult to exercise it in a college setting. My ministry project is 
devised to help guide young people to consistency in ministry. I am taking my gifts and 
passions and incorporating them into this ministry project that can be used to influence, 
strengthen input and disciple other young people. 

This ministry project, “Motivating Millennial to Christian Commitment” is to 
engage young people in various areas of ministry that will allow them to be mentored, 
empowered, strengthened and encouraged as they strive to attain consistency in ministry 
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and fulfill their passions. For centuries, young people have been serving in college 
ministries and serving as missionaries around the world. These students have served in 
many roles of the church such as preacher, missionary, evangelist, usher, altar counselor, 
a greeter and prayer leader. Most campus ministries are student lead ministries. Most are 
oftentimes lead by students on a voluntary basis. The Director of Campus Ministries 
functions in the role of an advisor. Campus Ministries and its many facets seem to 
parallel my life. For instance, I was a student athlete who attended campus ministries and 
could not seem to stick with it and grow. There were many distractions that blocked me 
from achieving the consistency needed to grow and flourish while in college. There were 
few student role models, there was a lack of development of the students and there was a 
lack of practice on behalf of the students. Which meant, there was no accountability, no 
peer support, no leadership development which lead to little motivation and little 
commitment. 

As with me, the distractions at Livingstone College Campus Ministry are similar. 

I did not have the distraction of social media while in college. Most students use a smart 
phone and it has a plethora of features that seem to hold students attention. Perhaps, 
students use there mobile phones as Bibles, search engines, dictionaries, calculators, note 
taking, radio player, camara, video and microphone. None of which I had in college. It is 
enticing for students who have mobile phones and pay attention while in Campus 
Ministries. They are not focused and seem to have a lackadaisical attitude towards 
campus ministry. Due to this type of distraction many students are not growing and 
flourishing in Campus Ministries. Livingstone College Campus Ministries has several 
students that could be considered role models. A role model is a person whose behavior. 
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example, or success can be emulated by others, especially by younger people.^ 

Leadership development has been established for years. However, I never received the 
benefit of development while a part of Campus Ministry in college. No one attempted to 
train me or show me what to do in ministry. You were expected to learn and know 
because you were Christian. Fast forward thirty-four years and our eighteen-year olds 
still need guidance and leadership development for service in ministry. Hopfully, 
leadership development will play an intricate role in the development of Campus 
Ministry. 

Over the years, campus ministry has evolved on college campuses to include three 
main ministry models. In the 1960’s was the Presence Model, the 1970’s Networking, 
Resource Model, and 1980’s was Church-on-Campus Model. According to Tony 
Cawthorn and Camilla Jones: 

The 1980s introduced the last model of campus ministry. This model is the 
church-on-campus model, which provided persons on campus the worship and 
study of the tradition of a local church, yet outside the local church setting. 
Campus ministers began to realize during this time that although many students 
were fa mi liar with the traditions of the church and religion, for many other 
students and faculty the concepts taught and discussed through the ministry were 
new. During this time period Campus ministries began to offer an increased 
number of study groups and whrship services within the Campus Ministry 
setting."^ 

My journey of life began in August of 1967.1 was born to a mother who dropped out of 
high school in the tenth grade and a father who entered the military. My mother and 
father were not married and only dated each other for a brief time. My father was not in 


^ “Role Model,” Dictionary.com, accessed May 26, 2019, 
https://www.dictionary.com/browse/role-model. 

Tony W. Cawthon and Camilla Jones, “A Description of Traditional and Contemporary Campus 
Ministries,” Questia, 2004, accessed May 26, 2019, https://www.questia.com/library/.../a-description-of- 
traditional-and-contemporary-camp. 
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my life and we never spent any time together during the formative years. My childhood 
was very unstable and I lived with different relatives. This instability caused my 
schooling to suffer and resulted in poor grades, detachment issues and behavioral 
problems. My mother and other relatives would often ask me why I would urinate in the 
bed and soil my underwear after I had been toilet trained. Some relatives would say I was 
misbehaving and doing it on purpose. Others would say I was lazy and might have a 
medical problem. Today, I know that problem is called Encopresis, frequent soiling of the 
underwear. However, I believe most of my behavior issues had to do with me being 
stressed out and feeling alone. Being raised by a young single mother unemployed and 
living with relatives was challenging. I did not have mentors early in life. Mentors came 
later as I progressed in athletics. In this environment anything can happen and oftentimes 
it did. It was children raising children and I saw things I should not have seen, heard 
things I should not have heard and watched things I should not have watched on 
television. I formed a habit of lying and blackmail to cover my vulnerability to cousins 
and other relatives. 

During the time of instability and living with relatives I was molested by an older 
male relative. This male relative would ask me and sometimes force me to squeeze my 
legs together (with his penis between my legs) and simulate sex. I did not want to be 
around certain family members and I did not want my mother or any caregiver to leave 
me with anyone for any amount of time. I began to spend more time with my maternal 
grandmother, Freddie. She began to spend more time with me and often would take me 
with her to work and church. We would regularly attend church services several times 
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during the week or whenever I would visit her. My grandmother taught me how to be 
respectful to adults and women. My maternal grandfather died when I was three years old 
and my grandmother never remarried. I was often dropped off with her and she never 
complained about me being there with her. Most of my behavior issues were due to me 
suppressing the molestation and not sharing it with anyone. I was embarrassed, and 
sometimes depressed. When I told my mother she did not believe me and later in my 
adult life my mother did acknowledge she believed me and she apologized. Most of my 
childhood I felt alone and guarded. I did not have any siblings at that time. My mother 
met a man named Dennis and when I was ten years old they married. Dennis had been 
married before and had a six-year old daughter named Amy. Amy lived with her mother 
in another city. Dennis and my mother had their first child together when I was eleven 
years old. They named him Dennis Jr. after his father. Five years later they had a second 
son named A1 and three years later a girl named Denise. 

On the other hand, my father married his longtime girlfriend and in 1988 they had 
a daughter named Tina. At this point, I was the only child from my mother and father. I 
had two half-brothers, two half-sisters, one step brother whom I have never met and one 
step sister. The step brother I never met is believed to be a love child of my father in 
which he was told by a woman he had a son. My father states he has never met this son. 
Although I did not have my father as I was growing up, I realized for the first time my 
mother and I were moving into a home and a place of stability. At this time, I began to 
get involved in organized sports. I played basketball, football and ran track. I enjoyed 
sports and would take plywood and an old ten-speed tire rim and nailed them to a tree to 
make a basketball hoop. I lived in a rural area about fifteen miles from my junior high 
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school and my high school. My mother did not work at the time and from my eighth 
grade year until I graduated high school I was taken home by different coaches. The 
coaches would all rotate each week. It was tough on them taking me home each day and 
my family could not offer them gas money. I had low self-esteem and believed I would 
not accomplished much. It seemed we were always struggling and we were never able to 
make ends meet. I did not recognize it at the time but I never saw my mother drive a 
vehicle nor did I ever see her work a job until I was in high school. I lived fifteen miles 
from my high school and most of my interaction was with my coaches and fellow 
athletes. 

During my teenage years, I had several good memories and several tragic 
memories that helped shape me. The first good memory was making my junior high 
school basketball team. It was the first time I had tried out for an organized sport. I was 
very eager to learn and worked hard to be successful. It, in turn, helped me to stay 
focused and grounded in school. I loved school and never wanted to miss it. I can recall 
several years of getting perfect attendance which made my family proud. The second 
good memory was accepting a grant in aid (scholarship) from North Carolina State 
University to play football. My parents were proud of me, especially my father because 
he and his brothers played football in high school and two of his brothers played football 
in college. I remembered how nervous I was walking on the campus of such a large 
university for the first time. On my mother’s side of the family there was no one who had 
attended college, let alone graduate. I was unsure if I could handle the pressure of college 
athletics and course work. I spent most of my school career without any help from my 
mother with homework. I took advantage of studying with others and on my own. 
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Unfortunately, I spent three years at North Carolina State University and I did not 
graduate. I transferred to North Carolina Central University beeause of the stress from the 
death of my paternal grandmother. The first of my bad memories were a stroke and 
eventual death of my maternal grandmother. 

My maternal grandmother was a Christian and allowed me to spend mueh of my 
summers and weekends with her. I remember going with her to ehureh and work. I never 
saw my maternal grandmother with a love interest. She spent her time working or doting 
on her many grandehildren. My grandmother taught me how to eook, sew, iron and wash 
elothes. I looked up to her and never realized she did not eomplete the fifth grade. To me, 
she was intelligent and knew how to do almost anything. The seeond bad memory was 
that of my paternal grandmother. My paternal grandmother died of eaneer. She would 
transport me and my eousin to praetiee during my freshman and sophomore years of high 
sehool. The stress of losing both grandmothers within a three-year period was unbearable 
espeeially beeause I was away at sehool on seholarship. 

During that time, I was involved in illegal drugs and aleohol. I failed a random 
drug test and the head eoaeh Diek Sheridan gave me an option. He stated I eould either 
transfer to another sehool to play football or I eould stay at North Carolina State 
University and finish sehool without playing there again. Aeeording to the poliey at 
North Carolina State University, after three offenses one will be referred to the 
eounseling department or outside therapy until the person eould return to the team. The 
disappointment of not playing there was devastating and I believe it was unjust beeause it 


was my first offense. 
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Due to the pain and embarrassment from the failed drug test, I fell deeper into 
drugs and alcohol. Still, God opened another door; I just was not ready for the blessing. 
Coach Hank Lattimore at North Carolina Central University offered me a scholarship to 
play my remaining two years of college football there. I was also told I could play 
basketball as well. However, I had not learned my lesson. I played my first year of 
football at North Carolina Central University and Coach Lattimore was fired. I was 
playing on the basketball team and I was given another random drug test in which I 
failed. I was kicked off the basketball team and was forced to tell the new incoming 
coach about my issues. Coach Bishop Harris stated he would not judge me and I could 
complete my last year with the team and graduate. I finished my last year of football and 
graduated in December of that year. I thank God for making it through, I understand now 
how to be grateful for a second chance. 

The person who impacted me the most growing up was my mother. We went 
through a lot of trials. We lived with different family members in four different cities. 

The majority of those family members where from my mother’s side of the family. I 
learned how to work for what I wanted. I pulled tobacco, help slaughter hogs, cut grass 
and picked fruit and vegetables from the garden to earn money. Two other people 
impacted my life while growing up. The first, as I have already mentioned, was Freddie 
Hamlett, my maternal grandmother. She influenced me to work hard and be a provider. 
She encouraged me to be independent by learning how to do both inside and outside the 
house task such as cooking, cleaning, washing clothes, manicuring the lawn, planting a 
garden and working on a car. Those skills have helped me during my life. I was able to 
provide for myself before I got married, and I am now able to provide for my family. Her 
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influence in my life was not limited to household and manual task but also how to treat 
people. She told me to have good manners by saying “yes ma’am” and “thank you” when 
meeting and greeting someone. She was a strong woman and provided a large part for her 
household by working in the cotton mill, sharecropping and being a domestic servant. 

Because of the impact of family, friends and role models, I learned how to treat 
people the way I wanted to be treated. I learned what it means to have values and to live 
by those values with a code of ethics. Also, these values affected me negatively because I 
was shy and did not have confidence and would not speak up for myself. I was told by 
my grandmother if someone was white and older to not look at them in the face because 
it would be intimidating. Sometimes she would step off the sidewalk to let whites pass 
by. I thought looking down and not making eye contact was being humble. It showed I 
was subservient to whites because of their race. I was left with the idea that blacks were 
to respond to whites in this way. 

The impact of these events on my ministry are monumental. I am a champion for 
the underdog. I want people to prosper and be in health. I want people to be fair and fight 
for what is right. I still have problems sometimes confronting issues because I do not 
want to hurt anyone’s feelings and I do not want to have a bad reputation. I was raised to 
put family first and not make your mother and family look bad. I often stayed away from 
trouble and tried to think things through before I made critical decisions. 

Due to my experiences over the years it has driven me closer to God. I often 
wondered when I was at a night club I would ask myself why am I here? I know it was 
becoming burdensome because it was not fulfilling to me anymore. My purpose in life 
changed and I knew I would not marry a woman I met at a night club. I believe my 
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purpose changed and I lost my zeal for the night life. I began to immerse myself in God’s 
word to find out my purpose in life. I wanted to learn all I could about the Bible because I 
was older and had a lot of questions to be answered. Socially and civically, I became 
more socially active and joined the National Association for the Advancement for 
Colored People and also joined a fraternity because of the brotherhood. 

Although I presently pastor a congregation at Kingdom Metro Church, my project 
is designed to address the needs of millennials as they develop their leadership skills and 
are prepared to operate in a variety of roles. Therefore, my context is the campus ministry 
at Livingstone College located in Salisbury, North Carolina. Thankfully, the leadership 
of this illustrious institution has expressed great interest in this project and are committed 
to support this endeavor. I have been employed as Campus Pastor since October 2010. 
During this time, I have been allowed several opportunities to work with these students 
and I am excited about executing a project that will further their knowledge of current 
trends in the field of leadership development. In the creation of any new paradigm, risks 
and challenges will come. This group of students will come from various religious 
traditions. This may pose a challenge considering the school was founded by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. However, I grew up in the Baptist tradition, went to 
college and stopped attending church. Later, I began attending a ministry that catered to 
the homeless. During my time at this ministry, my theology shifted from the strict Baptist 
tradition to a slightly liberal tradition. Phenomena happened at this church that I had not 
experienced before. A transformation took place in the life of a man living as a women 
for twelve years while on the run from law enforcement. This man looked and acted like 
a woman. However, after hearing the word of God, the man was convicted and decided to 
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remove the female apparel and accessories he was wearing and turn himself into the 
authorities. My theology had shifted and lead me to a non-denominational church. This 
church is where spiritual growth abounded. The growth manifested in areas of ministry, 
discipleship, commitment and leadership. The pastor mentored me and made sure the 
support was in place and that I had other role models I could learn from. Overall, the 
objectives used for this project are similar to those used in the non-denominational 
church. In the ministry context all of the participants will be first year students at 
Livingstone College. There are common interest both in campus ministry and the church 
universal. These goals, accountability and consistency are the basis for a favorable 
outcome. 

The general nature of this project is to develop a group of students to identify why 
previously vibrant young church leaders enter college and cease their service to the 
spiritual community. After an initial assessment, the participants will participate in a 
series of meetings designed to help them identify present leadership skills, develop 
additional skills and explore leadership styles to fine tune their own method of leadership 

Livingstone College is located in Salisbury, North Carolina. Salisbury is a town 
in and the county seat of Rowan County, North Carolina, United States. The population 
was 33,663 in the 2010 Census. Salisbury is the home to famed North Carolina soft drink, 
Cheerwine, regional supermarket Food Lion, and the National Sportscasters and 
Sportswriters Association. It is one of only two cities in North Carolina to have gigabit 
capacity through its municipally-owned broadband system Fibrant. A press conference 
held September 3, 2015, at Catawba College announced Salisbury's Fibrant system is 
now capable of ten gigabit capacity town-wide; it is believed to be the only town-owned 
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system in the world with this capacity. North Carolina is the twenty-eighth largest state in 
the country in terms of area, but it has a relatively high population density. It is estimated 
that the state’s population will exceed ten million in 2016, up from the 2010 population 
of 9.53 million. This is the result of a very healthy growth rate of 1.13%, which ranks 
fourteenth in the nation.^ The state’s population reported as under five years old was 
6.7%, 24.4% were under eighteen, and 12.0% were sixty-five or older. Females made up 
approximately 51% of the population.^ 

North Carolina has a large African American population that makes up almost a 
quarter of its total population. Since the 1970s, the number of middle-class black 
residents has increased, and most African Americans live on the eastern Coastal Plain and 
in areas of the Piedmont Plateau. North Carolina is also home to the largest American 
Indian population on the East Coast with an estimated population of 110,000 with eight 
tribal nations recognized. 

Throughout the United States, 49.19% of the population report that they are 
religious, meaning that they affiliate with an organized religion. In North Carolina 
47.51% classify themselves as religious including 18.68% identifying as Baptists.^ North 
Carolina, like other Southern states, has traditionally been overwhelmingly Protestant. By 
the late nineteenth century, the largest Protestant denomination was the Southern 
Baptists. However, the rapid influx of northerners and immigrants from Latin America is 


^ “North Carolina CDP QuickFacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed 
December 16, 2016, http://www.census.gov/quickfacts/table/PST045215/37. 

® “North Carolina CDP QuickFacts from the U.S. Census Bureau,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed 
December 16, 2016, http://www.census.gov/quickfacts/table/PST045215/37. 

^ “North Carolina State: Religion,” Sperling’s Best Places, accessed January 9, 2017, 
http://www.bestplaces.net/religion/state/north_carolina/. 
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steadily increasing the number of Roman Catholics and Jews in the state. The Baptists 

remain the single largest church denomination in the state, however.^ 

The growing diversity of religious groups in North Carolina is most visible in the 

state’s larger urban areas, of which Raleigh-Durham is one. It is here and in the suburbs 

that most of the state's new immigrants and residents have settled. However, in many 

rural counties the Southern Baptists remain the dominant Christian church. The second- 

largest Protestant church in North Carolina is the Methodist church, which is strong in the 

northern Piedmont, and especially in populous Guilford County. There are also 

substantial numbers of Quakers in Guilford County, and northeastern North Carolina. 

North Carolina is considered part of the Bible Belt. The Bible Belt consist of most or all 

of the southern states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 

Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, 

Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and West Virginia. In these states, the culture is conservative 

and have a strong duty to family, church and politics. On the one hand, it seems the 

students at Livingstone College would have strong morals and values considering over 

70% of the student body is from North Carolina. On the other hand, it seems the 

freshman population at Livingstone College would have a higher rate of attendance 

which would translate into a higher rate of consistency in their lives. 

A term coined by H. L. Mencken to describe the fundamentalist South: 

Bible Belt usually has a pejorative intent. Obviously it points to the formidable 
strength of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the basis of 
Southerners’ faith. Indeed, the great majority honor no other religious authority, 
whether creed, person or institution, and they have their suspicions about 
Christian groups that locate authority anywhere else. Beyond that, it refers to the 
literalistic, uncritical reading of the biblical text concerning scientific and 


* “North Carolina,” New World Encyclopedia, accessed January 9, 2017, 
http://www.newworldencyclopedia.org/entry/North_Carolina. 
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historical facticity no less than religious truthfulness. Thus the Bible often is more 
than authoritative, being authoritarian as well. Such a view easily becomes 
argumentative, and may result in absolutist and triumphalist claims. While most 
Southern biblicists are resolute without being contentious, some have pled their 
case with such fervor, ridiculing any and all others, that the entire region is 
associated with their extreme position and harsh spirit. Bible Belt, when used to 
describe rather than to evaluate, highlights the comprehensively Protestant, and 
even evangelical Protestant, character of Southern society.^ 

Most Christians living in the Bible Belt have strict belifs as it pertains to the scriptures. 

This type of behavior kept people in bondage even after slavery. Although people were 

free they were still enslaved in their thinking due to there interpretation of the scriptures. 

“The Bible Belt is an informal region in the Southern United States in which 

socially conservative evangelical Protestantism plays a strong role in society and politics, 

and Christian church attendance across the denominations is generally higher than the 

nation's average.”^*' 


Livingstone College 

Livingstone College is a four year liberal arts institution. Livingstone College is a 

Historically Black College University (HBCU) meaning it was founded predominately by 

newly freed blacks. Livingstone College was founded as Zion Wesley Institute by a 

group of A.M.E. Zion ministers for the purpose of training ministers in the Cabarrus 

County town of Concord, North Carolina in 1879. 

After three brief sessions, directed by principals Bishop C. R. Harris and 
Professor A.S. Richardson, the Institute ultimately closed in Concord. In 1881, 

Dr. Joseph Charles Price and Bishop J. W. Hood changed their roles as delegates 
to the Ecumenical Conference and became fund-raisers with the mission to re¬ 
establish Zion Wesley Institute. The Rowan County town of Salisbury, twenty 


^ Daniel G. Reid et al., Dictionary of Christianity in America (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1990). 


10 


Bible Belt,” Wikipedia, accessed May 27, 2019, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Bible_Belt. 
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miles northeast of Concord, gave the trustees a generous donation of $1,000 and 
an invitation to relocate the school in Salisbury. They accepted both gifts, and the 
college re-opened in Salisbury in 1882 with Dr. Price as its first President. The 
new site was J. M. Gray’s farm called Delta Grove, which consisted of one 
building and forty acres of land. Dr. Joseph Charles Price (1854 - 1893) was bom 
February 10, 1854, in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, he rose to fame as a world 
renowned scholar, Christian Gospel Preacher, orator and shining example of 
selflessness in devotion to his people. Few individuals have made the impact on 
their times or left the legacy to their beneficiaries as did Dr. Price. Dr. Price 
travelled to Europe raising money for the school. He was invited to speak at a 
conference one evening and the response from Dr. Price’s message was 
overwhelming. Dr. Price was so excited and thrilled, the people assembled until 
he was persuaded to remain in England and speak on behalf of the fledgling 
school the denomination had adopted through the General Conference. While in 
England he raised $10,000 for the college and returned in 1882 to embark upon 
the task of establishing and securing the institution. Dr. Joseph Charles Price was 
an advocate for the common man and sought to educate the whole man: his hands, 
his head and his heart. During his ten years as president of the college. Dr. Price 
attracted students, friends and funds through the sheer power of his personality 
and Christian compassion. His great faith and hope for the future has been 
epitomized in his famous quotation: “I do not care how dark the night; I believe in 
the coming of the morning.” Dr. Price served the college until his death in 1893, 
refusing positions of great prestige and attractive salaries to devote his life and 
energies to the college. He demonstrated faith in his people, and called upon all to 
seize the opportunity to contribute toward elevating the black man through 
generous support of educational enterprises. Three of Dr. Price’s grandsons 
survive him: Dr. Price S. Braithwaite of Eos Angles, California, Mr. Charles P. 
Sherrill of Salisbury, North Carolina and Dr. Richard Sherrill of Virginia Beach, 
Virginia. The annual observance of Founder’s Day in our churches not only 
honors his memory, but provides the opportunity to join in perpetuating his work 
by supporting Eivingstone College. Under the leadership of Bishop James 
Walker Hood, it operated for two terms, from 1879 to 1880 and from 1880 to 
1881. Bishop Hood was instrumental in nurturing Joseph Charles Price, who had 
been a student in his wife’s Sunday school in New Bern, North Carolina. 

Another important pillar in Livingstone’s history came in 1887, when at the 
advice of Price and by an 1887 act of the North Carolina Legislature, the name 
Zion Wesley College was changed to Livingstone College in honor of David 
Livingstone, British Christian missionary, philanthropist, and explorer. 

Although Zion Wesley Institute was founded in 1879 by the African Methodist Episcopal 

(AME) Zion Church in Concord, North Carolina its foundation did not take root until 


" William J. Campbell, “Origin and Development of Livingstone College and Hood Theological 
Seminary of the A.M.E. Zion Church and the Progressive Administration of President William John son 
Trent” (M.A. thesis, Hood Theological Seminary, 1950). 
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1882 when it relocated to Salisbury, North Carolina with new leadership. This time, the 
leadership was focused and determined to make an impact on the lives of African 
Americans. Those students who had to stop after two terms were encouraged to enroll 
back in school. The leaders of Zion Wesley Institute, Dr. Joseph Charles Price and 
Bishop James Walker Hood decided to change the name of Zion Wesley Institute was 
changed to Livingstone College in honor of the African missionary David Livingstone. 
That same year, the school made history by granting its first degree to eight men and two 
women. The two women were the first black women to earn bachelor’s degrees in North 
Carolina. David Livingstone was born on March 19, 1813, in Blantyre, South 
Lanarkshire, Scotland.'^ From the age of ten, Livingstone worked in the local cotton mill. 
He started off as a ‘piecer,’ tying together broken threads of cotton and then he worked as 
‘spinner.’ His parents were very religious. His father, Neil, was a Sunday school teacher 
and he often read books on Christian theology. Livingstone’s parents encouraged David 
to receive a good education. After working for fourteen hours in the mill, he attended 
Blantyre village school. He was encouraged to read at home. 

Dr. Livingstone wanted to become a Christian missionary. He attended 
Anderson’s College in Glasgow in 1836, and he studied Greek and theology classes at the 
University of Glasgow. He attended the London Missionary School in the late 1830s and 
he started to study medicine. In 1840, David Livingstone set sail for South Africa as a 
Christian missionary. During the 1840s, Livingstone made several expeditions from the 
mission base in Kuruman. He founded a mission at Mabotsa. In 1855, David Livingstone 


“David Livingstone: Explorer, Missionary (1813-1873),” Biography, accessed January 9, 2017, 
https://www.biography.com/people/david-livingstone-9383955. 
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was the first European to see the Mosi-oa-Tunya waterfalls, called by the local residents 
“Smoke That Thunders” which he renamed Victoria Falls after Queen Victoriad^ 

Livingstone came to believe that his role in life was to explore Africa in order to 
discover routes for commercial trade. He believed commerce would provide an 
alternative to the slave trade and would promote civilization and Christianity. He 
resigned from the London Missionary School in 1857 (they wanted him to do more 
preaching and less exploring) and he became Royal Consul for the East Coast of Africa. 
From 1858 to 1864, David Livingstone led the Zambezi Expedition. The aim was to open 
up a route into Africa’s interior. Unfortunately, the expedition was a failure. The Zambezi 
River proved impassable and Livingstone’s leadership qualities were called into question. 

In 1866 Livingstone set out to discover the source of the Nile River. During this 
journey, he became the first European to see Lake Bangweulu and Lake Ngami. During 
his journey to find the source of the Nile, David Livingstone completely lost contact with 
the ‘outside’ world. He was severely ill - suffering from cholera and ulcers. The New 
York Herald newspaper sent Henry Morton Stanley to find David Livingstone. He found 
him on the tenth of November 1871 and apparently greeted him by saying, “Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume?” Stanley tried to convince Livingstone to return to England, but 
Livingstone was determined to carry on his explorations of Africa. 


“David Livingstone,” Biography, accessed January 9, 2017, 
https://www.biography.com/people/david-livingstone-9383955. 

George Shepperson, “David Livingstone 1813-1873: A Centenary Assessment,” The 
GeographicalJournal 139, no. 2 (1973): 205-219, doi: 10.2307/1796089. 
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David Livingstone died on the first of May 1, 1873, from malaria and dysentery in 


present-day Zambia. His body and his personal journal were shipped back to England by 
his longstanding attendants. His body was buried in Westminster Abbey, London. 

Livingstone College is currently located at 701 West Monroe Street Salisbury, 
North Carolina. Salisbury is the county seat and largest city in Rowan County which 
includes eight towns Spencer, East Spencer, Rockwell, Granite Quarry, Laith, China 
Grove, Cleveland and Landis that surround it. Today, Livingstone is a coeducational, 
residential, church-related college that is largely supported by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. The college consists of two schools: an undergraduate College of 
Arts and Sciences and a graduate school of theology named Hood Theological Seminary. 

Lor over 120 years, Livingstone has endeavored to provide academic education 
that is entirely nonsectarian and open to men and women of potential, regardless of their 
race or national origin. The Commission on Colleges of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools accredits Livingstone College. 


“David Livingstone,” Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, accessed January 9, 2017, 
http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/10.1093/ref;odnb/9780198614128.001.0001/odnb-9780198614128-e- 
16803. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The aim of the biblical foundations is to set forth a model of ministry entitled 
“Motivating Millennials to Christian Commitment.” The model addresses the elements 
integral to establishing a peer mentoring program that would assure the preparation of 
millennials to step into leadership roles and offer the tools necessary for a life of 
committed service to God and his people. 

Mentoring takes place when one person desires to emulate the life of another, 
usually including the mentor’s personal patterns and habits. This often includes several 
specific skills, especially pertaining to leadership or business acumen. Mentoring is 
commonplace in the world of business and in the professions of law, medicine and 
religion. 

Discipleship, conversely, occurs strictly in a religious context; it is training 
someone as it relates to his or her faith in Christ. If done correctly, discipleship 
encompasses all aspects of life, including how one operates in the worlds of business, 
family, and church. Today, the concept and use of the term “mentoring” has largely 
replaced the term “discipleship,” even in the church. 

Mentoring along with discipleship is oriented toward relationships but also 
includes all aspects of the mentor/mentee’s lives. It seeks to provide a safe environment 
where the mentor shares whatever issues affect his or her professional and or personal 
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success. Although specific learning goals or competencies may be used as a basis for 
creating the relationship, its focus goes beyond these areas to include things such as work 
and life balance, self-confidence, self-perception, and how the personal influences the 
professional. Over the past few decades, this larger context of all aspects of life has 
allowed, even facilitated, the now common use of this term in place of discipleships. 
Mentoring is now common vernacular in the context of the church, to include what was 
formerly restricted to discipleship. 


Old Testament 


Numbers 27:18-23 states: 

So the Lord said to Moses, “Take Joshua son of Nun, a man in whom is the spirit, 
and lay your hand upon him; have him stand before Eleazar the priest and all the 
congregation, and commission him in their sight. You shall give him some of 
your authority, so that all the congregation of the Israelites may obey. But he shall 
stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall inquire for him by the decision of the 
Urim before the Eord; at his word they shall go out, and at his word they shall 
come in, both he and all the Israelites with him, the whole congregation.” So 
Moses did as the Eord commanded him. He took Joshua and had him stand before 
Eleazar the priest and the whole congregation; he laid his hands on him and 
commissioned him—as the Eord had directed through Moses.^ 


Contextual Analysis 

The title the Jews used in their Hebrew Old Testament for this book comes from 
the fifth word in the book in the Hebrew text, ‘"bemidbar” meaning in the wilderness. 
This is, of course, appropriate since the Israelites spent most of the time covered in the 
narrative of Numbers in the wilderness. The English title "Numbers" is a translation of 
the Greek title '"ArithmoiC The Septuagint translators chose this title because of the two 

' Biblical citations within the document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless 
otherwise noted. 
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censuses of the Israelites that Moses recorded at the beginning (chs. 1—4) and toward the 
end (ch. 26) of the book. These "numberings" of the people took place at the beginning 
and end of the wilderness wanderings, and frame the contents of Numbers. 

Moses wrote Numbers (cf. Num. 1:1; 33:2; Matt. 8:4; 19:7; Luke 24:44; John 
1:45; et ah). He apparently wrote it late in his life, across the Jordan from the Promised 
Land, on the Plains of Moab.^ Moses evidently died close to 1406 B.C., since the Exodus 
happened about 1446 B.C. (1 Kings 6:1), the Israelites were in the wilderness for forty 
years (Num. 32:13), and he died shortly before they entered the Promised Land (Dent. 
34:5). There are also a few passages that appear to have been added after Moses' time: 
12:3; 21:14-15; and 32:34-42. However, it is impossible to say how much later. 

When the book opens, the Israelites were in the second month of the second year 
after they departed from Egypt (1:1). Yet in chapters seven through ten we read about 
things that happened in the nation before that time. Those events happened after Moses 
finished setting up the tabernacle, which occurred on the first day of the first month of the 
second year (7:1; cf. Exod. 40:17). When Numbers closes, the Israelites were in the tenth 
month of the fortieth year (cf. Deut. 1:3). Thus the total time Numbers covers is about 
thirty-nine years. 

Numbers records that the Israelites traveled from Mt. Sinai to the plains of Moab, 
which lay to the east of Jericho and the Jordan River. However, their journey was not at 
all direct. They proceeded from Sinai to Kadesh Barnea on Canaan's southern border, but 
failed to go into the Promised Eand from there because of unbelief. Their failure to trust 
God and obey Him resulted in a period of thirty-eight years of wandering in the 
wilderness. God finally brought them back to "Kadesh" (short for "Kadesh Barnea"), and 

^ Gordon J. Wenham, Numbers (Westmont, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2008), 21-25. 
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led them from there to the Plains of Moab, that lay on Canaan's eastern border. Even 
though the wilderness wanderings consumed the majority of the years that Numbers 
records, Moses passed over the events of this period of Israel's history fairly quickly. No 
one knows for sure how much time the Israelites spent in transit during the thirty-eight 
years between their first and last visits to Kadesh Bamea. God's emphasis in Numbers is 
first on His preparation of the Israelites to enter the land from Kadesh (chs. 1—14), and 
lastly on His preparation of their entrance from the Plains of Moab (chs. 20—36). This 
indicates that the purpose of the book was primarily to show how God dealt with the 
Israelites as they anticipated entrance into the Promised Land. It was not to record all the 
events, or even most of the events, that took place in Israel's "wilderness wandering" 
history. This selection of content, presented to teach spiritual lessons, is in harmony with 
the other books of the Pentateuch. Their concern, too, was more theological than 
historical. "The material in Numbers cannot be understood apart from what precedes it in 
Exodus and Leviticus. The middle books of the Pentateuch hang closely together, with 
Genesis forming a prologue, and Deuteronomy the epilogue to the collection."^ 

The content in Numbers stresses events leading to the destruction of the older 
generation of Israelites in the wilderness, and the preparation of the new generation for 
entrance into the land. The census at the beginning of the book (chs. 1—4), and the one at 
the end (eh. 26), provide: "... the overarching literary and theological structure of the 
book of Numbers.""^ 

We may also venture the purpose of the book in this manner: To compel 
obedience to Yahweh by members of the new community by reminding them of 

^ Wenham, Numbers, 15-16. 

^ Dennis T. Olson, The Death of the Old and the Birth of the New: The Framework of the Book of 
Numbers and the Pentateuch (Boston, MA: PScholars, 1985), 81. 
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the wrath of God on their parents because of their breach of covenant; to 
encourage them to trust in the ongoing promises of their Lord as they follow him 
into their heritage in Canaan; and to provoke them to worship of God and to the 
enjoyment of their salvation.^ 

The Book of Numbers seems to be an instruction manual to post-Sinai Israel. The 
'manual' deals with three areas: (a) how the nation was to order itself in its 
journeyings, (b) how the priests and Levites were to function in the condition of 
mobility which lay ahead, and (c) how they were to prepare themselves for the 
conquest of Canaan and their settled lives there. The narrative sections, of which 
there are many, demonstrate the successes and failures of the Lord's people as 
they conformed and did not conform to the requirements in the legislative, cultic, 
and prescriptive parts of the book.*’ 

The basic genre of Numbers is narrative, though there are legal and genealogical sections 
as well, that supplement the narrative. One scholar identified fourteen different genres in 
the book.^ However, most of it is narrative and legal material, and the overarching genre 
is instructional history designed to teach theology.^ 

"The individual pericopes of Numbers manifest design. Their main structural 
device is chiasm and introversion. Also evidenced are such artifices as parallel panels, 
subscripts and repetitive resumptions, prolepses, and septenary enumerations. The 
pericopes are linked to each other by associative terms and themes and to similar 
narratives in Exodus by the same itinerary formula."^ 

One of the themes of the book is believed to be obedience. “The major theological 
theme of Numbers is reciprocal in nature: God has brought a people to Himself by 


^ Ronald B. Allen, “Genesis-Numbers,” in The Expositor's Bible Commentary, vol. 2 (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1990), 662. 

® Eugene H. Merrill, “Numbers,” in The Bible Knowledge Commentary: Old Testament (Wheaten, 
IL: Victor Books, 1985), 215. 

^ Merrill, The Bible Knowledge Commentary, xiii. 

* Tremper Longman III and Raymond B. Dillard, An Introduction to the Old Testament (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 95. 

^ Jacob Milgrom, Numbers (Philadelphia, PA: The Jewish Publication Society, 2015), xxxi. 
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covenant grace, but He expects of them a wholehearted devotion. Having accepted the 
terms of the Sinai Covenant, Israel had placed herself under obligation to obey them, a 
process that was to begin at once and not in some distant place and time (Exod. 19:8; 
24:3).”^*^ “The key thought of the Book of Numbers is: The walk of the people of God in 
the world, and their failures overcome by His grace.” 

I. Experiences of the older generation in the wilderness chs. 1—25 

A. Preparations for entering the Promised Eand from the south chs. 1—10 

1. The first census and the organization of the people chs. 1—4 

2. Commands and rituals to observe in preparation for entering the 
land chs. 5—9 

3. The departure from Sinai ch. 10 

B. The rebellion and judgment of the unbelieving generation chs. 11—25 

1. The cycle of rebellion, atonement, and death chs. 11—20 

2. The climax of rebellion, hope, and the end of dying chs. 21— 

25 

II. Prospects of the younger generation in the land chs. 26—36 

A. Preparations for entering the Promised Eand from the east chs. 26—32 

1. The second census ch. 26 

2. Provisions and commands to observe in preparation for entering 
the land chs. 27—30 

3. Reprisal against Midian and the settlement of the Transjordanian 
tribes chs. 31—32 

B. Warning and encouragement of the younger generation chs. 33—36 


*** Merrill, The Bible Knowledge Commentary, 98. 

" William R. Newell, Studies in the Pentateuch (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publication, 1983), 


234 . 
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1. Review of the journey from Egypt 33:1-49 

2. Anticipation of the Promised Land 33:50—36:13^^ 

To formulate a statement that summarizes the teaching of this book, it will be helpful to 
identify some of the major revelations in Numbers. These constitute the unique values of 
the book. The first major value of Numbers is that it reveals the "graciousness of God" to 
an extent not previously revealed. We see God's graciousness in His dealings with Israel 
throughout this book. 

In the first section of Numbers (chs. one through ten), God's provision for His 
people stands out. It is noted in the order and purity God specified for the maintenance of 
the Israelite camp. It is also seen in the worship God provided for in the camp and in the 
movement God prescribed for the camp. God faithfully provided for the needs of His 
people in these many ways as they prepared to enter the Promised Land. 

In the second section of the book (chs. eleven through twenty-one), God’s 
patience with His people stands out. When the Israelites failed to obey God, He did not 
desert them, but He disciplined them in love. God’s patience in dealing with the Israelites 
did not result from God's weakness, but it was an evidence of His strength. God did not 
manifest carelessness toward the Israelites by making them wander in the wilderness for 
thirty eight years. He manifested carefulness as He used those thirty eight years to 
prepare the next generation to obey Him. 

God disciplined the people for their disobedience, but He always directed them 
toward the realization of His purpose for them as He disciplined them. The years of 
wilderness wandering were years of education rather than abandonment. God had 


Milgrom, Numbers, xxxi. 
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similarly prepared Moses for forty years in the wilderness before the Exodus. Compare 
Jesus in the wilderness for forty days. 

In the third section (chs. twenty-two through thirty-six), God's persistence in 
bringing Israel to the threshold of the land is prominent. God protected Israel from her 
enemies and provided for her needs. Even though Israel had been unfaithful, God 
persisted in demonstrating faithfulness to the nation He had chosen to bless (cf. 2 Tim. 
2 : 12 ). 

A second major value of this book is the revelation it contains of the gravity of 
"unbelief." This is a revelation of man, whereas the first was a revelation of God. 
Numbers reveals the seriousness of the sin of unbelief, which manifests itself in 
disobedience. The Israelites struggled with unbelief throughout the book, but the most 
serious instance of it took place at Kadesh Barnea (chs. thirteen through fourteen). 
Numbers reveals the roots of unbelief. There were two causes: a mixed multitude and 
mixed motives. 

The congregation consisted of a combination of believing Israelites and others 
who had, for various reasons, joined themselves to the people of God: a mixed multitude. 
These foreigners joined Israel first at the Exodus (Exod. 12:38), but we find them mixed 
in with the Israelites throughout Israel's subsequent history (cf. Eev. 24:10-23). This 
“rabble” was first to complain against God, and their murmuring spread through the camp 
like a plague periodically (cf. 11:4). Is there a mixed multitude in Christendom? Yes, real 
mixed with professing Christians. 

The second cause of unbelief was the mixed motives of the Israelites. They 
wanted to enjoy God's blessings, and even obeyed Him to a degree to obtain these. They 
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also wanted things that God—in His love for them—did not want them to have (cf. Gen. 
3). The Israelites did not fully commit themselves to God (cf. Rom. 12:1-2). They did not 
fully allow God to shape them into a nation that would fulfill His purpose for them in the 
world. This too resulted in murmuring. They longed for what they had experienced in 
Egypt, and preferred a comfortable life over the adventurous life to which God had called 
them. Murmuring is the telltale evidence of selfishness. It arises from a lack of 
singleminded dedication to God. How are these mixed motives evident today? We see 
them in discontent and worldly standards. 

The message of Numbers is that everything depends on our attitude toward God. 
Our attitude toward our opportunities and our circumstances reveals our attitude toward 
God. If we are not content with what God has brought into our lives, it indicates we may 
want something different for ourselves than what God wants for us. 

When facing challenges to our faith, it is important to visualize the difficulty itself 
being overshadowed by God's presence, power, and promises. The alternative is to allow 
the difficulty to block our view of God. The influences of unbelievers and double- 
mindedness will tend to make us behave as the Israelites did. At these times of testing, 
remembering Israel's experiences in Numbers should help us understand what is going 
on, to help us trust God and obey Him more consistently. 

The message of Numbers is a message of “comfort,” on the one hand. Numbers 
teaches that the failures of God's people cannot frustrate His plans. In Exodus, we saw 
that the opposition of God’s enemies cannot defeat Him. In Numbers, we see that the 
failure of His instruments cannot defeat Him, either. God’s chosen instruments can 
postpone God's purposes, but they cannot preclude them. 
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In Numbers, God always deals with His ehosen instruments righteously. He will 
bless the minority who are faithful to Him, even though they live among a majority who 
are under His diseipline for being unfaithful. We see this in God's dealings with Caleb 
and Joshua. God honors the faithful. He will also faithfully work with those He is 
diseiplining for their unfaithfulness. He will eneourage them to experienee the greatest 
blessing they ean within the sphere of their diseipline. We see this in His dealings with 
the rebellious generation of Israelites. Furthermore, God will not overlook those who 
have disobeyed Him, just because, or even if, they have established a record of past 
obedience. He will discipline them, too. We see this in God’s dealings with Moses. 
Whereas God honors the faithful. He also disciplines the unfaithful. 

Numbers further teaches us that God’s provisions are always adequate for His 
people's needs (cf. 2 Cor. 12:9). He sustained the Israelites in the wilderness. Their 
failures were not a result of God's inadequate provision, but came from their own 
dissatisfaction with His provision. God Himself is an adequate resource for His people as 
they go through life (cf. Exod. 14—17). We need to look to Him for our needs. 

On the other hand, Numbers is also a message of “warning.” Every believer and 
every group of believers (e.g., a local church), from time to time, faces the same 
challenge to their faith that the Israelites faced in the wilderness and at Kadesh. The crisis 
comes when faith encounters obstacles that only God’s supernatural power can 
overcome. The believer should then proceed against these obstacles by placing simple 
confidence in God. Our response will depend on whether we are willing to act on our 
belief that God’s presence, power, and promises can overcome them. We need to focus 


on God more than on ourselves. 
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We can fail to realize all that God wants for us if we fail to trust Him. For 
example, in 1977, Chris Marentika started the Evangelical Theological Seminary of 
Indonesia. As of November, 2002, the school had a permanent campus, about 450 
students, a Christian university with 2,500 students, fifteen branch schools, students and 
graduates had planted over 1,000 churches, and seen 50,000 Moslems become Christians. 
All of this took place in the largest Moslem country in the world—which is also 
persecuting Christians! 

By way of review. Genesis expounds faith. Exodus reveals that faith manifests 

itself in worship and obedience. Eeviticus explains worship more fully. Numbers stresses 

the importance of obedience. Numbers shows the importance of obedience by revealing 

the roots, process, and fruits of disobedience.^^ 

J. Sidlow Baxter believed that the central message of Numbers may be expressed 

in the words of Romans 11:22: “Behold then the kindness and severity of God.” 

In Numbers we see the severity of God, in the old generation which fell in the 
wilderness and never entered Canaan. We see the goodness of God, in the new 
generation which was protected, preserved, and provided for, until Canaan was 
possessed. In the one case we see the awful inflexibility of the Divine justice. In 
the other case we see the unfailing faithfulness of God in His promise. His 
purpose. His people. 

Closely running up to this central message of the book are two other lessons—two 
warnings to ourselves; and these also may be expressed in words from the New 
Testament. The first is a warning against presumption. Turning again to the 
Corinthian passage which we have just quoted in full (I Cor. x. 1-12), we find that 
this warning against presumption is the lesson which Paul himself sees in the 
book of Numbers. After telling us that 'all these things happened unto them as 
types' for us, he says: ‘Wherefore, let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.’ 

The second warning is against unbelief. In Hebrews iii. 19 we read: ‘They could 
not enter in (to Canaan) because of unbelief; and then it is added— ‘Let us 


G. Campbell Morgan, Living Messages of the Books of the Bible (Eugene, OR; Wipf and Stock 
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therefore fear lest, a promise being left us of entering into His rest, any of you 
should seem to come short of it.’ And again: ‘Take heed, brethren, lest there be in 
any of you an evil heart of unbelie’ (iii. 12). 

Thus the New Testament itself interprets the book of Numbers for us. This fourth 
writing of Moses says: 

1. ‘Behold the goodness and severity of God.’ 

2. ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed . . .’ 

3. ‘Take heed lest there be in you—unbelief.’ 

Detailed Analysis 

Another preparation for entering Canaan involved appointing a new leader to take 
Moses' place. God foretold that Moses would die without entering the land ("When you 
have seen it [the Promised Land from 'the mountain of Abarim'], you too will be gathered 
to your people"; cf. 20:1-13). Graciously He allowed His servant to see the Promised 
Land from Mt. Nebo (Deut. 32:48-52). "Nebo" was one of the mountains of the "Abarim" 
range that runs north and south, just east of the Jordan River and the Dead Sea, in Moab's 
territory. "Pisgah" (21:20; Deut. 3:27; 34:1) is the name of the northern part of this 
mountain range. The Plains of Moab sloped down from the Abarim Mountains toward the 
Jordan River. 

Moses' reaction to God's announcement of his death was admirable. He did not 
panic like King Saul (1 Sam. 28:20), or even pray for a few more years like King 
Hezekiah (2 Kings 20:1-3). Instead, he prayed for the welfare of Israel, the nation that 
had caused him so much grief! Many leaders prefer to select their own successor, but 


J. Sidlow Baxter, The Book of Numbers (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1980), 1:162. 
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Moses asked God to make this crucial choice in his case. In so doing, he gave practical 
testimony to his acceptance of Yahweh's sovereignty over Israel. 

"Joshua" was a likely choice, since he had served Moses and worked closely with 
him for years. Most importantly, as one of the two loyal spies, he was a man of faith ("a 
man in whom is the Spirit"). Moses "laid his hands on him" (v. 18), symbolically 
imputing his "authority" to him (v. 20). "This spirit was not something that now came 
upon Joshua, or was temporary (such as the coming of the spirit on the elders in 11:17, 
25-26); it already existed in Joshua and was the basis of God's choice of him. Deut. 34:9 
applies the phrase 'full of the spirit of Wisdom' to Joshua, confirming the thought here."^^ 
Joshua served as an associate leader of Israel, with and under Moses, from this 
time until Moses died (v. 20). When Joshua later began his sole leadership, he functioned 
differently from Moses. Whereas, God had given Moses directions for Israel "face to 
face," Joshua would normally receive his divine guidance through the high priest—who 
would obtain this by using the "Urim [and Thummim]." Only rarely did the Lord speak to 
Joshua directly. God deals with different people in different ways, and He deals with 
people differently at different times in history. 

Conflict for the leadership of Israel occurred frequently in the later history of the 
Northern Kingdom, following the split between Judah and Israel. Moses wisely 
anticipated the problems that might arise, in case God removed him before the Lord had 
identified his successor. Therefore he interceded again, and again God granted his request 
by identifying Joshua at this time. So Moses "commissioned" Joshua as his successor, in 
the presence of the high priest, Eleazar, and the whole congregation (v. 23). This action 

Timothy R. Ashley, New International Commentary on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: 
William. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1993), 552. 
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by Moses was extremely important, because it precluded countless problems for Israel 

that might have arisen when Moses died. "God, in answer to his [Moses'] prayer, appoints 

him a successor, even Joshua, who had long since signalized himself by his courage in 

fighting Amalek, his humility in ministering to Moses, and his faith and sincerity in 

witnessing against the report of the evil spies. 

Though it might appear a perpetual slur upon his family, first to ordain Eleazar 
high priest, and then Joshua, one of another tribe, chief ruler, while his own 
children had no preferment at all, but were left in the rank of common Levites, 
this was such an instance of self-denial and submission to the will of God as was 
more his [Moses'] glory than the highest advancement of his family could have 
been.^^ 

The Lord appoints Joshua to succeed Moses and gave him authority and honor 
after Moses died. The people obeyed Moses and were willing to obey Joshua but 
they wanted to be sure Gods spirit was upon Joshua as it was upon Moses in 
Joshua 1: 16-17. The passage is noticeably similar to the transition from Elijah to 
Elisha in 2 Kings 2:14-15.'^ 

It appears that the writer of the book of Kings has intentionally worked some of these 
themes into his narrative to draw out the comparison. . . . The type of leadership exhibited 
by Moses and Joshua is the same as that of Elijah and Elisha. As Moses secured the 
Israelites' commitment to Yahweh at Mt. Sinai, so Elijah later revived it during Israel's 
worst apostasy. Both of these great leaders, as well as their immediate successors, Joshua 
and Elisha, also had the gift of performing miracles. 
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Lessons from Moses and Joshua 

Leadership is always a temporary assignment. It is a temporary assignment 
because leaders do not ultimately own the teams, ministries or organizations they lead. 
They simply steward what the Lord has entrusted to their care for a season. Wise leaders 
embrace the temporal reality of leading, and they prepare the ministry for the future. 

Since the assignment is fleeting, developing others for leadership is an essential 
responsibility of a leader. 

Moses understood the temporary nature of leadership and the necessity of 
succession. In an effort to assure consistency in leadership, Moses personally selected 
and invested in leaders and he modeled leadership by replicating leaders. 

This pattern of divesting and replicating leadership began not long after the 
exodus from Egypt. Moses led a group of millions literally by himself. At one point in his 
ministry, Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, arrived for a visit and asked, “What is this thing 
you’re doing for the people? Why are you alone sitting as judge, while all the people 
stand around you from morning until evening?” (Ex. 18:14 HCSB). 

Moses tried to explain his role as arbiter of millions, but his answers fell short. 
Jethro, always quick to correct, said: “What you’re doing is not good.. .You will certainly 
wear out both yourself and these people who are with you, because the task is too heavy 
for you. You can’t do it alone” (Ex. 18:17-18 HCSB). 

Jethro encouraged Moses to select honorable, wise and godly men who could be 
taught basic interpretation of God’s laws and instruction. It was a defined leadership 
system designed not only to alleviate stress immediately from Moses but also to sustain 
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the young nation for the long haul. Ultimately, Moses listened to Jethro, leaders emerged, 
his stress lessened and his father-in-law went home. 

This pattern of multiplication in Moses’ life and leadership reached its pinnacle 
with his selection of Joshua as his successor. Joshua is first mentioned in the scripture 
when Moses chose him to lead the Israelite army in battle against the Amalekites (Ex. 
17:8-16). From that moment forward, Moses intentionally developed Joshua. 

Through the scripture, it is easy to see Moses pouring into Joshua. Moses brought 
Joshua up the mountain to receive the Ten Commandments from God (Ex. 24:13). Joshua 
observed Moses’ righteous indignation when Moses smashed the two tablets (Ex. 32:17- 
19), and Joshua was witness to the Holy Communion Moses shared with the Ford as he 
guarded the tent of meeting (Ex. 33:11). 

Through all these critical moments in the life of God’s people, Joshua was there 
with Moses. Moses helped ensure the following generation would love and fear God. He 
served his people by pouring his life into another and immediately after Moses’ death, 
Joshua was ready to lead Israel. Moses’ behavior is a model for modern-day leadership. 
We can see the priority he placed on the future by how he empowered younger leaders 
like Joshua. Simply put, leaders are responsible for future leadership. 

A leader who is not developing future leaders is not serving the organization well. 
The leader is either being shortsighted or selfish — shortsighted in that the future is not 
being considered or selfish in that the leader thinks only about himself or herself. 

The leadership legacy of Joshua, sadly, is very different, as we find in the Book of 
Judges. After Joshua’s death, Israel drifted from the Lord and lived in chaos: “Joshua son 
of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died at the age of 110.... That whole generation was also 
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gathered to their ancestors. After them another generation rose up who did not know the 
Lord or the works He had done for Israel” (Judges 2:8, 10 HCSB). This is a stark contrast 
in that there is no record of Joshua investing in anyone. He is never shown intentionally 
developing leaders or pouring into others. Consequently, the generation after his 
leadership did not know the Lord. Moses proactively and intentionally invested his life in 
Joshua. Under Joshua’s leadership, Israel enjoyed great prosperity and victory. But 
Joshua failed to see the value of investing in younger leaders. 


New Testament 


Acts 16:1-5 reads: 

Paul went on also to Derbe and to Lystra, where there was a disciple named 
Timothy, the son of a Jewish woman who was a believer; but his father was a 
Greek. He was well spoken of by the believers in Lystra and Iconium. Paul 
wanted Timothy to accompany him; and he took him and had him circumcised 
because of the Jews who were in those places, for they all knew that his father 
was a Greek. As they went from town to town, they delivered to them for 
observance the decisions that had been reached by the apostles and elders who 
were in Jerusalem. So the churches were strengthened in the faith and increased in 
numbers daily. 


Contextual Analysis 

The title "Acts of the Apostles" is very ancient. The Anti-Marcionite Prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (A.D. 150-180) contains the oldest reference to the book by this 
name. The title is a bit misleading, however, because the book contains only a few of the 
"acts" of some of the apostles, primarily Peter and Paul. The book is more of a story of 


the extension of the church from Jerusalem to Rome than it is a complete history of the 
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apostles' acts. Whereas, Jesus is the chief character in the Gospels, the Holy Spirit 
working through the apostles is in Acts. 

Two lines of argument lead to the conclusion that Luke, the friend, fellow 
missionary, and physician of Paul wrote this book, under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. First, there is the internal evidence, the passages written in the first person plural 
that can refer to Luke (16:10-40; 20:5—21:18; 27:1—28:16). Second, we have external 
evidence indicating that Luke wrote Acts. This evidence includes references by early 
church fathers,comments in collections of New Testament books,^° and editorial 
statements in early notes on certain New Testament books.Luke's name does not 
appear in Acts, but it is a shortened Greek form of a Latin name—either Lucanus, 
Lucianus, Lucius, or Lucillus. Eusebius and Jerome wrote that Luke was a native of 
Syrian Antioch.There is also some tradition that he was from Philippi. 

The date of composition was probably in the early sixties, A.D. 60-62. In view of 
his emphases, Luke probably would have mentioned several important events had they 
occurred by the time he wrote. These include the Neronian persecution of Christians that 
began in A.D. 64, Paul's death in A.D. 68, and the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. 

We do not know for sure where Luke was when he wrote Acts. Perhaps he 
composed it over a period of years, drawing on various sources, and then put it into its 
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final form in Rome where Paul was in confinement for two years (28:30-31; A.D. 60-62). 


"Fortunately the intelligibility and value of the book are largely independent of a 
knowledge of the precise situation in which it was written. While the finer points of the 
interpretation of Acts can still cause intense discussion among scholars, the essential 
themes of the book are basically clear and simple. The events recorded in Acts cover a 
period of about thirty years: beginning with the Lord Jesus' ascension in A.D. 33, and 
extending to Paul's two-year Roman house arrest that ended about A.D. 62. Addiional 
information is included in the Appendix which relates to Paul’s activities. The Delphic 
Inscription and several references in Josephus, plus one in Suetonius, enable us to 
identify key dates in Acts.^^ 

Most scholars believe that Acts fits within the literary classification of ancient 
history. The Greek word “praxeis,” acts, identifies a specific genre or subgenre in the 
ancient world: narratives of the heroic deeds of individuals or cities. However, it was not 
the name of a technical genre as such.^^ Acts bears all the marks of a book of ancient 
history. Luke was on a par with other writers of ancient history in his day regarding his 
skill and methods.^’ 

There seems to have been a three-fold purpose for the writing of Acts. As with the 
other books of the Bible that record history in narrative form, certainly the Holy Spirit 
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had a historical purpose.He intended to provide an inspired record of selected events 
that show the spread of the gospel and the church. They branched out from Jerusalem, the 
center of Judaism where the church began, to Rome, the uttermost part of the Gentile 
earth in Luke's day. 

Streeter suggested that an alternative title for the book of Acts might be 'The Road 
to Rome', for this is indeed the significance of Luke's work. Whatever minor 
motifs Luke had in mind, such as the establishment of Christianity in men's minds 
as a constructive and not destructive element in the social order, his main concern 
was to show that, in God's plan for the renewal of the life of mankind, Jerusalem, 
the heart of old Israel, was the goal of Stage I [i.e., the Book of Luke], while 
Rome, the center of the world, was the goal of Stage II [i.e., the Book of Acts].^^ 

However, the fact that Luke included what he did, and omitted much other historical data, 

indicates a second, theological purpose. He showed how the plans and purposes of God 

were working out through history. In particular, he showed how Jesus Christ was 

faithfully and irresistibly building His church (Matt. 16:18).^° This involved clarifying 

how God's dealings with humankind had taken a different course because of the Jews' 

rejection of their Messiah. 

Luke in Acts is not merely concerned to draw a link between the time of Jesus and 
the time of the early church, as is commonly noticed, but also between the time of 
Israel and the time of Jesus and His church. Acts insists that the God, who was at 
work in the history of his ancient people, Israel, bringing them salvation, is the 
same God who is at work in the church. 
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Third, Luke evidently had an apologetic purpose in writing. He frequently pointed out the 


relationship of the church to the Roman state by referring to many Roman officials, not 
one of whom opposed Christianity because of its doctrines or practices. This would have 
made Acts a powerful defensive tool for the early Christians in their struggle to survive in 
a hostile pagan environment. 

Longenecker identified Luke's purposes as kerygmatic, apologetic, conciliatory, 

and catachetical.^^ "We agree with a growing number of scholars who think that Luke 

wrote with a variety of specific purposes and that these purposes are part of a larger, 

general purpose—the edification of Christians. 

Acts is the only New Testament book that continues the history begun in the 

Gospels. Whereas Luke's Gospel focuses on the vertical universalization of the gospel 

(up and down the social scale). Acts focuses on its horizontal universalization (from 

Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of the world). 

The Acts is to be seen in close literary association with the Gospel [of Luke]. 

They form two parts of one work, conceived in its final form as a unity, whether 
or not the original composition of the Gospel took place independently of the plan 
to produce the two-part work. Although there are other examples of literary 
compositions in two parts (Josephus, Contra Apionem, is one of the nearest 
parallels to Luke-Acts in time and cultural context), Luke's work appears to be 
unique among Christian writings and to have no close secular precedents in its 
combination of the stories of a religious leader and of his followers. 
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"The book which we call the Acts of the Apostles may be said to complete the Pentateuch 
of New Testament history. Four of these books present the Person of our Lord; while the 
fifth gives the first page of the history of the Church. 

Acts is also an indispensable historical record for understanding the Apostle 
Paul's Epistles; without it we could not understand some of the things he wrote. It is the 
only Bible book that records the historical transition from Judaism to Christianity. It 
provides basic information about and insight into the early church and it challenges every 
modem Christian.^^ 

Richard Longenecker has shown that Luke's method of writing history was in line 
with current historiography of his day.^^ Ben Witherington observed that Luke-Acts is 
more typical of ancient Greek history writing than Roman (Latin).Others have argued 
that it is more like the Hebrew scriptures than anything else. 

The Gospel of Luke is the longest book in the New Testament with 1,151 verses, 
Matthew is the second longest with 1,071 verses, and Acts is the third longest with 1,003 
verses. Longenecker identified five phenomena about the stmcture of Acts that the reader 
needs to recognize to appreciate what Luke sought to communicate. 

1. It begins, like the [Third] Gospel, with an introductory section of distinctly 
Lukan cast dealing with the constitutive events of the Christian mission 
(1:1—2:41) before it sets forth the advances of the gospel 'in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth' (1:7). 
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2. This introductory section is followed by what appears to be a thematic 
statement (2:42-47). This material, while often viewed as a summary of 
what precedes, most probably serves as the thesis paragraph for what 
follows. 

3. In his presentation of the advance of the Christian mission, Luke follows 
an essentially geographical outline that moves from Jerusalem (2:42— 
6:7), through Judea and Samaria (6:8—9:31), on into Palestine-Syria 
(9:32—12:24), then to the Gentiles in the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire (12:25—19:20), and finally culminates in Paul's defenses and the 
entrance of the gospel into Rome (19:21—28:31). 

4. In his presentation, Luke deliberately sets up a number of parallels 
between the ministry of Peter in the first half of Acts and that of Paul in 
the last half."^° 

5. Luke includes six summary statements or 'progress reports' (6:7; 9:31; 
12:24; 16:5; 19:20; and 28:31), each of which seems to conclude its own 
'panel' of material."^' 

I. The witness in Jerusalem 1:1—6:7 

A. The founding of the church 1:1—2:47 

1. The resumptive preface to the book 1:1-5 

2. The command to witness 1:6-8 

3. The ascension of Jesus 1:9-11 

4. Jesus' appointment of a twelfth apostle 1:12-26 

5. The birth of the church 2:1-41 

6. The early state of the church 2:42-47 

B. The expansion of the church in Jerusalem 3:1—6:7 

1. External opposition 3:1—4:31 

2. Internal compromise 4:32—5:11 
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3. Intensified external opposition 5:12-42 

4. Internal conflict 6:1-7 

II. The witness in Judea and Samaria 6:8—9:31 

A. The martyrdom of Stephen 6:8—8:1a 

1. Stephen's arrest 6:8—7:1 

2. Stephen's address 7:2-53 

3. Stephen's death 7:54—8:1a 

B. The ministry of Philip 8: lb-40 

1. The evangelization of Samaria 8: lb-25 

2. Philip's ministry to the Ethiopian eunuch 8:26-40 

C. The mission of Saul 9:1-31 

1. Saul's conversion and calling 9:1-19a 

2. Saul's initial conflicts 9:19b-30 

3. The church at peace 9:31 

III. The witness to the uttermost part of the earth 9:32—28:31 

A. The extension of the church to Syrian Antioch 9:32—12:24 

1. Peter's ministry in Lydda and Joppa 9:32-43 

2. The conversion of Cornelius 10:1—11:18 

3. The initiatives of the Antioch church 11:19-30 

4. The persecution of the Jerusalem church 12:1-24 

B. The extension of the church to Cyprus and Asia Minor 12:25—16 

1. The divine appointment of Barnabas and Saul 12:25—13:3 


2. The mission to Cyprus 13:4-12 
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3. The mission to Asia Minor 13:13—14:21a 

4. Paul and Barnabas' return to Antioch of Syria 14:21b-28 

5. The Jerusalem Council 15:1-35 

6. The strengthening of the Gentile churches 15:36—16:5 

C. The extension of the church to the Aegean shores 16:6—19:20 

1. The call to Macedonia 16:6-10 

2. The ministry in Macedonia 16:11—17:15 

3. The ministry in Achaia 17:16—18:17 

4. The beginning of ministry in Asia 18:18-22 

5. The results of ministry in Asia 18:23—19:20 

D. The extension of the church to Rome 19:21—28:31 

1. Ministry on the way to Jerusalem 19:21—21:16 

2. Ministry in Jerusalem 21:17—23:32 

3. Ministry in Caesarea 23:33—26:32 

4. Ministry on the way to Rome 27:1—28:15 

5. Ministry in Rome 28:16-31"^^ 

The message of Acts is that the church of Jesus Christ is God's instrument to glorify 
Himself in the present age. The subject of the Book of Acts, what is its primary focus of 
attention, is the church of Jesus Christ. Acts contains three major revelations regarding 
the church. The first of these concerns is the origin of the church. Jesus Christ created the 
church. 

During His earthly ministry, Jesus Christ prepared for the creation of the church. 
He instructed His disciples with truth they did not fully understand at the time, and He 
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demonstrated for them life that they did not fully appreciate at the time (John 14:6). We 
have this record in the Gospels. 

After His ascension, Christ poured out His Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 
This was the birthday of the church. The baptism of the Spirit did something God had 
never done before in history. It united believers with Christ in a new relationship: as 
fellow members of the spiritual body of Christ (John 14:17) “He abides with you and will 
be in you.” 

Believers then shared the life of Christ in a way never before experienced. God 
united them with Him. The same Spirit of God that indwelt in Him now indwells us. The 
unity of the church is not external: what we believe (creeds), how we organize ourselves 
(polity), or where and how we meet (culture). It is internal through Him who indwells us. 
The basis of our unity in the church goes back to the origin of the church. It began when 
the Holy Spirit first baptized believers on the day of Pentecost (1 Cor. 12:13; Rom. 8:9). 
The "church" is not just a new name for Israel. 

The second major revelation of the church that we receive in Acts concerns the 
nature of the church. The church is one with Jesus Christ. That is its nature. It shares one 
life with its risen Lord. In Luke's Gospel, Luke presented Jesus Christ as the Head of a 
new race. As Adam was the head of one race, Christ is the last Adam, the Head of a new 
race. As Adam was the first man, Christ is the second man, the Head of a new race. As 
the first-born from the dead, Christ is the Head of a new race. 

In Acts, we see the new race springing from “The Firstborn from the Dead.” We 
see the brotherhood of which Christ is the Elder Brother. We see the body growing of 
which Christ is the Head. The spiritual bonds that unite the members of Christ's race are 
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stronger than the physieal bonds that unite the members of Adam’s raee (of. Matt. 12:47- 
50). The members of the new race are often feeble, faulty, and foolish, but they possess 
the life of Christ. Christ is manifesting His life through those who have become partakers 
of His life by Holy Spirit baptism. The nature of the church is that it is one organic whole 
(one body) empowered by the life of Christ. The Holy Spirit has joined us organically to 
Christ. Whenever Christians partake of the Lord's Supper, they should remember that just 
as the bread and wine (or juice) become part of the participant's physical body, so Christ 
has become part of us spiritually. 

The third major revelation of the church that Acts gives us concerns the function 
of the church. The function of the church is to be the instrument of Jesus Christ, His 
hands and feet and mouth, to carry out His will in the world. What is the will of Christ? 
There are three things that Acts emphasizes. 

The will of God is the imparting of life where there is death. Jesus Christ 
ministers divine life through His human instruments. We see Peter, Paul, and all God's 
other servants in Acts, doing the same kinds of things Jesus did when He walked this 
earth. They even did the same types of miracles. Christ, by His Spirit, was working 
through them (cf. 1:1-2). References to their being filled with the Spirit reflect Christ's 
control of these people as His instruments. He wants to impart life through us too, and He 
does so as we herald the gospel. 

The will of God is also the manifesting of light where there is darkness. The light 
of the gospel shines through Spirit-filled believers, effectually bringing the lost into the 
light of God's presence. In Acts we see Christ, through the Holy Spirit, choosing the 
persons to whom the gospel would go. We see Him indicating the places where the 
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gospel would reach. We see Him initiating the procedures by which the gospel would 
penetrate the darkness caused by Satan. This is what Christ wants to do today too. He 
wants to manifest light through believers. Spiritual ignorance is taking over in the post¬ 
modern world. Our world needs to see light through Christians. 

Third, the will of God is the producing of love where there is apathy, bitterness, 
and hatred. Christ's love reaches through believers. His instruments, by the Holy Spirit. It 
produces in the believer love for the Lord, love for Christian brothers and sisters, and 
love for the world. We see this illustrated in Acts. This is what Christ wants to do through 
Christians: produce love. 

In summary, there are three great revelations of the church in Acts: As to its 
origin, Jesus Christ created it (Matt. 16:18). As to its nature, the church is one with Christ 
(1 Cor. 12:13). As to its function, the church is the instrument of Christ. Second 
Corinthians 6:1 says that we are “workers together” with God. It is a tremendous 
privilege to be Christ’s members. 

Acts also warns us of three major antagonists facing the church. The first of these 
is prejudice. Prejudice means prejudging, judging on the basis of limited information. 

The outstanding example of this type of opposition in Acts is the unbelieving Jews. They 
refused to accept the witness of the Christians. They would not tolerate the evidence that 
the Christians presented. They became the major enemies of the church, as well as 
missing the blessings that could have been theirs if they had acknowledged their Messiah. 
The church faces the same opposition today (e.g., traditional concepts as opposed to 
scriptural revelation). Many Christians are simply playing church. The commitment of 
many Christians to non-biblical traditions, as though they were biblical, is frightening. 
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The root cause of this problem is lack of confidence in the Holy Spirit. Prejudice 
says, “I do not trust what the Holy Spirit has said in Scripture.” We must always interpret 
experience in the light of revelation, not the other way around. Many Christians feel safer 
with tradition. Many Christians simply want to be told what to believe and do. They do 
not want to think for themselves, or even read the Bible for themselves. 

The second antagonist the church faces that Acts identifies is personal agendas, 
meaning the desire for something other than the will of God. There are several examples 
of this peril in Acts. Ananias and Sapphira wanted a reputation for spirituality, not just 
spirituality itself. Simon Magus wanted a supernatural gift for his own personal glory, not 
just for the glory of God. Our flesh also tempts us to serve ourselves while we serve God. 
This is compromising with the will of God. 

The root cause of this problem seems to be lacking of passive yielding to the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit does not fill or control such Christians. They are double-minded. We 
need to yield total control to Him (cf. Rom. 6:12-13). 

A third antagonist the church faces that we also see in Acts is pride. Two men 
provide perhaps the outstanding examples of this peril: Felix and Agrippa. Their desire 
for personal prestige determined their response to God's will. Many a person's career 
goals and ego needs have kept that one from salvation, or limited God's use of him or her 
as a Christian. 

The cause of this problem is lack of active obedience to the Holy Spirit. When the 
Spirit through His Word says, “Do this,” and we refuse, it is because we set our wills 
against His. That is pride. We need to humble ourselves under the mighty hand of God. 

In 10:14, Peter said, “By no means. Lord.” What a contradiction. 
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These are three major perils to the church corporately, as well as to Christians 
individually. Luke warned us of them in Acts. They are major obstacles to Christ building 
His church in the world: prejudice, personal agendas, and pride. 

Acts also presents three major lessons for the church that it should always keep in 
view. First, the church's passion must be the glory of God. This was the driving motive in 
the lives of Peter, Paul, and the other faithful missionaries and witnesses that Luke 
recorded in this book. Their passion was not their own personal safety or their physical 
comfort, or the opportunity to relieve the sufferings of others, or the desire to create 
better living conditions in the world. They subordinated all these worthy ambitions to 
God's glory in their hearts. We too must commit ourselves to glorifying God above 
everything else, personally and corporately. The cry of the Protestant Reformers was, 
“Sola Gloria Dei; Only the glory of God.” Jesus taught us to pray, “Hallowed be thy 
name” (Matt. 6:9; Luke 11:2). 

Second, the church's governing principle must be loyalty to Christ. Again, the 
leaders of the early church modeled this for us. They put Christ's interests before their 
own, and they were single-minded in their living. This is the evidence of their being filled 
with the Spirit. Their primary commitment was to letting His life work in and through 
them, and to carrying out His work, not their own. How loyal are we to Christ 
individually and corporately? John the Baptist said, “He must increase, but I must 
decrease” (John 3:30). We must be single-minded and radical in our commitment to 
please the Lord (cf. 2 Tim. 2:4). 

Third, the church’s power must be the Holy Spirit. The many references to prayer 
in Acts show us how conscious the early Christians were of their dependence on God's 
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power. They did not go out in self-confidence, but in God-confidence. They called on 
Him to reveal Christ's life in and through them (Acts 4:24-30). They called on Him to 
direct Christ's works in and through them (Acts 12:12; 20:36). We must not only be 
obedient and yielded to the Holy Spirit but also dependent on Him, because He is our 
power individually and corporately (John 15:5). 

Finally, three challenges grow out of the emphases of Acts. First, what is your 
motivation as a Christian? Why do you do what you do? What motivated the Spirit-filled 
believers in Acts was the desire that God should get the glory above everything else. Who 
do you want to get the credit for what you do? Former President Ronald Reagan 
reportedly had a sign on his desk in the White House that said, “There is no limit to what 
you can accomplish, if you don't care who gets the credit.” 

Second, what is your method as a Christian? How do you do what you do? Our 
models in Acts cooperated with God so Christ could work through them by His Holy 
Spirit. This involved having confidence in His revelation, yielding to His will, obeying 
His Word, and depending on His Holy Spirit. 

Third, what is your emphasis as a Christian? What do you do? In Acts, the leaders 
of the church gave priority to what was most important to God, not to what was most 
important to them personally. Furthermore, they emphasized the essentials, not the 
incidentals. Let us not get so fascinated with the incidentals, such as how God manifested 
His power (healings, speaking in tongues, etc.), that we fail to give priority to the 
essentials. 

One essential is that He is powerful enough to do anything to accomplish His 
purposes. Many Christians are very reluctant to believe that God can do whatever needs 
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to be done. Let us give ourselves to the task before us wholeheartedly and 
enthusiastically. In Matthew 28:18, Jesus said: “All authority has been given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth.” In Acts 1:8, He said, “You shall receive power after the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you.” In Matthew 16:18, He said: “I will build My church and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” Acts is a fantastic book, because in it we see Him doing 
just that, and we find encouragement to participate in His great program of church 
building."^^ 

Detailed Analysis 

The churches of Galatia 16:1-5 16:1, Paul and Silas, now traveling west, probably 
crossed the Taurus Mountains at a pass called the Cilician Gates (modern Giilek Bogaz). 
Alexander the Great had marched east through this pass to conquer the vast Persian 
Empire four centuries earlier. This route would have led them into the kingdom of 
Antiochus, located west of Cilicia, to the south of Galatia, and to the east of Pamphylia. 
They proceeded on into Lycaonian Galatia, first to “Derbe,” and then to “Lystra.” At 
Lystra a young believer named “Timothy” impressed Paul. Many Bible students have 
assumed that Timothy was from Lystra, and had trusted Christ during Paul’s first trip to 
that town (cf. 1 Cor. 4:17). The text does not state these facts, but they are certainly 
strong possibilities. Mixed marriages between Jews and Gentiles were more common 
outside Palestine than within it. Timothy’s mother Eunice and his grandmother Lois were 
both sincere Jews, and had instructed Timothy in the Hebrew Scriptures (2 Tim. 1:5; 
3:15). This young man now filled the place that John Mark had occupied on the first 

G. Campbell Morgan, Living Messages of the Books of the Bible (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock 
Publishers, 2010), 2:1:75-91. 
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journey, before Mark returned to Jerusalem. Timothy was to become one of Paul's closest 
friends and most faithful fellow workers. “He [Paul] was always well aware of the 
necessity of training a new generation for the work and for the days that lay ahead.” 

Acts 16:2 states, “The preoccupation with character in those who assume 
Christian leadership is a marked feature of the story of the early Church.” In Acts 16:3 
Paul obviously did not circumcise Timothy because he believed that rite was necessary 
for his justification or sanctification (cf. 1 Cor. 7:19). He did so because it was necessary 
for effective evangelistic ministry among Jews (cf. 1 Cor. 9:20-22; Rom. 14:13-15). 
Unbelieving Jews would not have given Paul a hearing, if he had traveled with an 
uncircumcised Gentile, even though Timothy was half Jewish (cf. 1 Cor. 9:20). The Jews 
regarded an uncircumcised son of a Jewish mother to be an apostate Jew, a violator of the 
Mosaic Covenant. Paul was being culturally sensitive here. 

In Acts 16:4 Part of Paul’s ministry included acquainting the churches in Galatia 
with the directives (“decrees”) formulated at the Jerusalem Council. In Acts 16:5 This 
fifth progress report concludes the section on the church's expansion into Asia Minor 
(12:25—16:5; cf. 6:7; 9:31; 12:24; 19:20; 28:31). This part of its history was particularly 
crucial, since in this phase of its expansion the church changed from predominantly 
Jewish to predominantly Gentile. 

Lessons from Paul and Timothy 

Paul's charge to Timothy in his Epistles written to the young pastor is arguably 
one of the richest literary pieces on leadership. It teaches an inexperienced but gifted 
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leader to conduct life, work and relationships, and consequently gives the same charge to 
us. 

The first leadership lessons that we can learn from what Paul taught Timothy is to 
live with consistent integrity. Contemporary leadership teaches us that leadership is about 
building expertise in our work or vocation. Paul teaches Timothy, however, that 
leadership is not just about being excellent at our jobs, but in every area of our life — 
family, relationships and even personal integrity. Integrity requires that we act, believe 
and behave with the same excitement, passion and excellence in our homes, in the gym 
and in the grocery store as we do at work. 

Secondly Moses presents the fact that although you are a leader, not everyone will 
agree with you. Leadership is not about getting everyone on your boat, but effectively 
guiding, growing and directing those who are. The same way that Paul taught Timothy 
that not everyone would agree with him, nothing has changed today. When one is given a 
mantle of leadership, there will be opposition, but that is not a reason to be disheartened, 
especially when we must understand that it is normal to face disagreement and friction. 

Timothy was also taught that an effective leader never chases a position but rather 
strives for influence. Humans have a very ungodly inclination to judge leadership skills 
based on outward appearance or position. Leadership is not much about titles or position, 
but about the grace of God, the character of your heart and the example we set. We are 
great leaders not because of the title we hold, but because of the God-given gifts and 
calling that God sets in us that will translate to speech, conduct, love, faith and purity. 

Finally, Moses in his charge to Joshua was that he would charge those who are 
next in line. Leaders fail as leaders when they let the buck stop with them. That's why 
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Paul taught Timothy the importance of training the next generation of leaders. The day 
we work ourselves out of a job is the day we establish our positions as leaders. 

Conclusion 

The texts selected both speak to the importance of a solid mentor relationship in 
the life of a developing Christian leader. Moses and Paul utilize being a mentor as a 
means of modeling and teaching other Joshua and Timothy the precepts of living a 
Christian life. 

Mentoring has two main aspects: one, it is learning, and then, it is being a coach 
to the learner. It is the one-on-one personal instruction of the Christian life by word and 
example to another. It is being willing and able to learn from someone else who has more 
knowledge and experience than me. Then it is being a spiritual adviser for someone else 
who is younger in the Lord in age and or knowledge, and thus putting time and practice 
into someone else. It is working and walking alongside someone, inviting him or her to 
learn from your learning and life example while you are engaging in a discipleship 
process. 

The model for this project depends on this particular passage because it shows 
what intentional mentoring relationships when combined with community and holistic 
benefits motivates and galvanizes persons within the group participating in these 
activities. Similarly to the community portrayed in this text, mentoring is critical in this 
model as a means to foster continuation in service.As it was with communion, this 
ministry would serve as a centering place for the community. Community and holistic 

Nicholas A. Meade, Refilling the Church’s Fountain of Youth: A Recipe for Emerging Adult 
Attraction and Retention (Baltimore, MD: Nicholas A. Meade Ministries, 2015), 40. 
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ministry include not only fellowshipping, praising God, and addressing spiritual needs, 
\but also addressing physical needs and psychological needs for companionship and 
‘"koinonia”'^^ This recipe produced the goodwill of all people and growth within both the 
context and the community. 


Meade, Refilling the Church’s Fountain of Youth, 40. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This work will begin with highlighting religion as Hood’s family upbringing, 

work and eontributions within the Afriean Methodist Episeopal Zion Chureh and his 

eommitment and eontributions to blaek ehurehes as the eore of blaek eommunities are 

discussed. The second focus is Hood’s contribution to politics and to the field of 

education and the establishment of formal academic institutions. The work will conclude 

with Hood’s leadership in fraternal organizations highlighting Blacks’ assertion and 

plight towards freedom, justice and equality in America. The impact that James Walker 

Hood had on the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church and the community through 

education and politics has been beneficial to the African American race at large. The 

historical contribution is relevant in assisting churches and communities in shaping their 

future endeavors and efforts of engagement. 

Religion is defined as thought, belief and practice concerned with life’s ultimate 

questions to include: human death, relevance, origin, destiny, suffering, obligations to 

humans, and mostly, to an overarching supreme being. Historically, religion has been an 

essential part of black life, both in Africa and America. As the religion of blacks in North 

America is predominately Judeo-Christian: 

The essence of a people’s religion is rooted in its own social and historical 
experiences and the truth and meaning it extracts from these translates into an 
authentic spiritual expression that speaks specifically to them. Thus the Black 
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religion represents the desire of Blacks to be self-conscious about the meaning of 
their Blackness and to search for spiritual fulfillment in terms of their 
understanding of themselves and their experience in history.^ 

This quest depicts the life and times of Bishop James Walker Hood, a devoted leader and 

minister in the African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AMEZ) Church. 

Topic: James Walker Hood 1831 - 1918 

As one of the major developers of independent black churches, a promoter of 
education and black fraternal order. Bishop Hood is an example of nineteenth and early 
twentieth century beliefs that Christian faithfulness and racial injustice are inseparable in 
the mission of the black church and social justice. During the Era of Reconstruction, 
many blacks welcomed emancipation, but without land, education or employment, they 
faced an uncertain future. Thus, the operation of services such as the Freedman’s Bureau, 
leader JW Hood served as an advocate for the rights of emancipated slaves as assistant 
superintendent of education, successfully placing 49,000 black children in schools.^ 

This was a noble task to achieve for Bishop Hood who once was a missionary to 
Nova Scotia a few years earlier. The experience received while there was invaluable. 
Hood served there for three years and was called to serve as the first missionary to the 
freedmen in North Carolina. The support Hood provided through the Ereedman’s Bureau 
encompassed a plethora of services. According to the Records of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen and Abandoned Lands often referred to as the Freedmen’s Bureau, was 
established in the War Department by an act of March 3, 1865. The Bureau supervised 

' C. E. Lincoln and Gayraud Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1983), 23. 

^ Henry F. Kletzine and W. H. Croeman, Progress of a Race (Atlanta, GA: JL Nichols and 
Company, 1903), 42. 
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all relief and educational activities relating to refugees and feedmen, including issuing 
rations, clothing and medicine. The bureau also assumed custody of confiscated lands or 
property in the former Confederate States, border states. District of Columbia, and Indian 
Territory. The bureau records were created or maintained by bureau headquarters, the 
assistant commissioners and the state superintendents of education and included 
personnel records and a variety of standard reports concerning bureau programs and 
conditions in the states.^ 

Subsequently, W. E. B. Dubois sugguest the greatest success of the Freedman’s 
Bureau lay in the planting of the free school among Negroes, and the idea of free 
elementary education among all classes in the South. It not only called the 
schoolmistresses through the benevolent agencies and built them schoolhouses, but it 
helped discoover and support such apostles of human culture as Edmund Ware, Samuel 
Armstrong, and Erastus Cravath. The opposition to Negro education in the South was at 
first bitter, and showed itself in ashes, insult, and blood; for the South believed an 
educated Negro to be a dangerous Negro. The South was not wholly wrong; for education 
among all kinds of men always has had, and always will have, an element of danger and 
revolution, of dissatisfaction and discontent. Nevertheless, men strive to know. Perhaps 
some inkling of this paradox, even in the unquiet days of the bureau, helped the bayonets 
allay an opposition to human training which still today lies smouldering in the South, but 
not flaming. Eisk, Atlanta, Howard, and Hampton were founded in these days, and six 
million dollars were expended for educational work, seven hundred and fifty thousand 


^ “The Freedman’s Bureau Online,” The Freedman’s Bureau, accessed December 21, 2018, 
http://www.freedmensbureau.com. 
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dollars of which the freedmen themselves gave of their poverty."^ Education was 
important to Hood who worked tirelessly to promote it to freedmen of the South. 
However, religion was equally important to Bishop Hood. 

As a minister and later bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
Hood helped to establish well over 366 churches in the coastal areas of North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. He was the founder of AMEZ Church’s North Carolina 
denomination newspaper, the Star of Zion, that still exists today and he helped to 
establish Zion Wesley Institute, currently an undergraduate institution of higher learning, 
known as Eivingstone College. 

As the superintendent of the southern jurisdiction for the Prince Hall Masonic 
Eodge of New York, Hood helped to establish numerous lodges throughout the United 
States and became grand master of Masons in the state of North Carolina. Moreover, 
given his political and social influence, his views on subjects such as slavery, lynching, 
segregation, education, and politics regarding the nation’s leaders were important factors 
in state government and reconstruction in North Carolina. 

Religion 

In a world in which white people dominated the lives and limited the possibilities 
of black people, the church had long been the most important institution, African 
Americans controlled by themselves. In the late eighteenth century. Black churches 
became the core of African American communities. The church became the core of the 
community because it established a history of benevolent outreach to help those less 
fortunate. The church was and is at times a one stop shop. People received instruction 

W. E. B. Dubois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York, NY: Dover Publications, Inc., 1994), 20. 
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from leaders on how to vote, life skills, training on being a man or woman, relationship 
issues, employement training and education. Blacks enjoyed having their own churchs so 
they could worship freely away from the eyes of the slave owners. Blacks during this 
time augmented their membership. They refuse to partner with white churches and 
wanted to stand alone. Many black denominations were founded by free blacks who 
once sat in the balcony of white churches, now they were leading there communities. 

The new found freedom of blacks created a hunger to learn and do more. Many 
(HBCU’s) Historically Black College and Universities were formed at this time to train 
recently freed blacks. The church was relevant and made a definite impact on the attitude 
and needs of blacks. Not only did these churches attend to the spiritual needs of free 
black people and - in some southern cities - slaves, but their pastors also became the 
primary and most influential African American leaders. In the late nineteenth century, 
this legacy continued with newly emancipated slaves. The church was integral to the lives 
of most blacks as it fulfilled spiritual needs through sermon and music and it enabled 
blacks to be free from white interference during planning, organizing and leading the 
race. The need for deciding the plight of African Americans in America gave opportunity 
for persons like James Walker Hood to excel. James Walker Hood was born on a farm in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania on May 30, 1831. Hood was one of twelve children, six 
boys and six girls. His formal education includes one year and eight months of training in 
a rural school between the ages of nine and thirteen whereas Harriet Hood, his mother, 
taught him grammar and public speaking.^ 


^ “One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church,” Documenting the 
American South, accessed October 27, 2017, http://www.docsouth.unc.edu/church/hoodlOO. 
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Hood’s parents, Levi Hood and Harriet Walker Hood, had strong religious 
affiliations. Levi Hood was a minister in the Union Church of Africans in Delaware and 
Harriet was a member of Bethel African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. His mother was a pioneer among women of her time. 
Although she was not an ordained minister, her role as a minister’s wife gave her 
audience to speak about racial injustice, ultimately becoming very outspoken as she 
delivered public lectures on antislavery.® 

At the age of fifteen, Hood delivered his first abolitionist speech. His feelings 
about slavery and the abolitionist movement were influenced by the disfranchisement of 
blacks and the hostile racial climate in Pennsylvania toward free blacks, the close 
proximity of Delaware, a slave state, and the influence of Quakers. Active in the 
abolitionist movement, the Hood family's role in the secret network of the Underground 
Railroad is unknown, but Hood has stated seeing many slaves, fleeing from the South to 
the North and to Canada. In fact, these early years set the spiritual and moral agenda of 
Christian faithfulness and racial justice that Hood championed in his career.^ 

Hood was converted and convinced of his salvation by the age of eighteen, and 
experienced a call to preach the gospel at the age of twenty-one. In 1852, Hood married 
Hannah E. Ralph of Eancaster City, Pennsylvania, but sadly, three years later, Hannah 
Hood died of tuberculosis. After receiving his license in 1856, Hood moved to New York 
City to preach in a branch of the Union Church of Africans. After a year in New York, 

® Reginald Hildebrand, “For God and Race: The Religious and Political Leadership of AMEZ 
Bishop James Walker Hood,” Journal of Southern History 66 (November 2000): 872. 

^ Sandy Dwayne Martin, “Biblical Interpretation, Ecclesiology, and Black Southern Religious 
Leaders, 1860-1920: A Case Study of AMEZ Bishop James Walker Hood,” in Ain’t Gonna Lay My ‘Ligion 
Down African American Religion in the South, ed. Alonzo Johnson and Paul Jerslid (Columbia, SC: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1996), 111. 
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Hood moved to Connecticut, but found no branch of the Union Church of Africans. Hood 


pursued and received an acceptance of his license and established an affiliation with the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (AMEZ) in 1858. In this denomination, he was 
appointed on a trial basis to an AMEZ Church in Connecticut and as a missionary to 
Nova Scotia, Canada. Hood married Sophia J. Nugent in 1858 and in addition to his 
church service, he became a headwaiter at the Tontine Hotel in New Haven, Connecticut. 
In this capacity, he converted hotel coworkers and influenced religious colleagues, 
bringing in over seventy-two new members to the AMEZ church. Thus, in 1860 Hood 
secured funding to make his missionary visit to Nova Scotia, and was soon ordained a 
deacon in 1860, and elder, 1862 in the church, that eventually led to the pastorate of a 
congregation in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Hood landed at Halifax and walked the forty- 
five miles to Englewood, a mile from Bridgeton where he found a black community. 
Although its members were Hardshell Baptists and hostile to Methodism, Hood had 
gathered a congregation of eleven persons before his departure in 1863.* 

After six months in his pastoral position, he was appointed as a missionary to 
travel to the southern United States. With the beginning of the Civil War in 1861 and the 
issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation in 1863 liberating slaves in Confederate 
states, the AMEZ Church knew freed slaves needed support and sent one of its promising 
leaders. Hood arrived at his southern assignment New Bern, North Carolina in 1864. 
Against the opposition of white Northern Methodists, he persuaded the black Southern 
Methodist congregations. Saint Andrews in New Bern and Beaufort to affiliate with the 
A.M.E. Zion church. When the Northern Methodists contested his conversion of these 
congregations to Zion, Hood was forced to appeal to the secretary of war for a ruling that 
* Hildebrand, “For God and Race,” 872. 
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permitted the blacks to align with whichever church they desired.^ Black Christians, 
especially as the conflict progressed, interpreted the American Civil War as an 
intervention of God in human history. Black Baptists and Methodists augmented their 
membership, experienced a southern shift in their identity and mission as churches 
through whom God would act to uplift their race both sprirtually and temporally. Of 
particular note are the role of Rev. Henry M. Turner (AME) and the black churches in the 
recruitment of black soldiers, the wartime missionary activities of Rev. James Walker 
Hood (AMEZ) and others, and union discussions involving black denominations. 

Hoods enthusiasm for missionary work shows in his willingness to trust God in time of 
uncertainty. Willing and eager to travel South in a climate of oppression. Hood had an 
idea of what Ereeded Blacks needed to survive post emancipation. Blacks needed 
identity, security, community and spirituality. In late 1864, he helped to found the North 
Carolina Conference, and over the years he aided in the establishment of numerous 
churches within its bounds. Hood was a pastor for three years in New Bern, two years in 
Eayetteville, and over three years in Charlotte. In 1872, James Walker Hood became the 
seventeenth Bishop in line of succession of the AMEZ Church. 

Erom 1864 to 1874, Hood oversaw the organization of 366 churches with over 
20,000 members. He also helped lay the foundation for what became the denomination’s 
newspaper, the Star of Zion. In an effort to provide equal opportunities and training for 
roles in the church. Hood successfully advocated for women's equal rights in the 

^ Martin, “Biblical Interpretation,” 111. 
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denomination and for starting an institute for ministerial candidates. The church 
discipline was amended in 1876 to secure women's equal religious rights. Hood remained 
active with the college throughout his life and remained on the trustee board. 

Hood published his first book in 1884, The Negro in the Christian Pulpit, a 
collection of sermons written and delivered primarily by Hood. As the black Baptists 
organized their first nationwide organization, the National Baptist Convention, Hood 
published One Hundred Years of African Methodist Episcopal Zion History in 1895. 

Hood continued as a key voice in the church and published The Plan of the Apocalypse in 
1900, Sermons in 1908 and Sketches of the Early History of the AMEZ Church in 1914, 
which is a second volume of the church history. 

Hood's duties as bishop took him to most states and to Europe. As an itinerant 
bishop, he had by 1914, presided over several conferences annually for these total 
periods: New York, twenty-seven years; New England, twenty-four years; Allegheny- 
Ohio, six years; Alabama, four years; Kentucky and New Jersey, four years each; 
California, three years; Philadelphia and Baltimore, three years; and Tennessee, one year. 
Yet most of his time was spent in the Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, conferences he had helped to find before becoming a bishop. 

Politics 

Hood was a man of conviction and persistence. One of his special interests were 
the rights of blacks in public transportation. Erom 1848 to 1863, conductors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tried on several occasions to remove him from first-class cars, but 

“One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church,” Documenting the 
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never succeeded. In 1857, he was put off of streetcars in New York City five times in one 
night, yet remained steadfast. In North Carolina, Hood was so insistent in demanding 
first-class steamer accommodations that he was never challenged again after his first 
contest. 

Hood’s political interests ignited in 1865 as he was selected president of a 
convention of free blacks in Raleigh, North Carolina, and called for universal suffrage. 
This was only the beginning of Hood’s stately achievements as he was involved in many 
North Carolina political and social arenas that affected blacks. After the Civil War and as 
required by the victorious Union, Confederate states were to bring the rights of their 
black citizens in accordance with Congressional Reconstruction. Since many former 
Confederate leaders had not yet taken an Oath of Allegiance to the United States and 
were not eligible to serve, chosen for the convention were 107 Republicans and thirteen 
Democrats whereas thirteen black Republicans represented nineteen majority black 
counties. James Walker Hood was one of the pioneers, as he along with other blacks in 
the state, actively participated in the state convention to redesign the constitution.^"^ 

The members of this “Black Caucus” were not legislators, exactly, but they came 
together at the State Capitol in January 1868 to take part in a very important process. 
Hood as a convention delegate successfully promoted homestead laws, public education, 
and women's rights, which laid the foundation for black equality and benefited whites as 
well. Hood was so dynamic, the constitution, once ratified in 1868, was referred to as the 
Hood’s Constitution. 

“One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church,” Documenting the 
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Additionally, to support the education component in the constitution, the position 
of agent of the state board of education was created whereas Hood held that position for 
three years. The position was eliminated in 1870 when Democrats took control of the 
state legislature and amended many of the advances reconstruction had established. Hood 
served as a delegate to the National Republican convention in 1872 and as temporary 
chairman of the convention. The state constitution was amended in 1872 and no longer 
could be referred to as the Hood Constitution. With the election of Rutherford B. Hayes 
as president of the United States and the withdrawal of federal troops, reconstruction 
came to an end in other parts of the South as well. In addition to suffering political loss. 
Hood experienced two personal losses: his father died in 1872, and his second wife, 
Sophia, died in 1875.'^ 

Nevertheless, Hood continued to move forward in 1877, he married his third wife 
Keziah Price McKoy, a widow from Wilmington, North Carolina. As a northerner and 
church organizer. Hood found that freed slaves were influenced by white religion that 
supported slave masters' beliefs in submission and subservience. Hood sought to 
transform these beliefs and to support social equality especially through education. 

Education 

On the contrary to North Carolina’s political climate, the educational plan and 
other advances Hood helped develop were well established by the end of reconstruction 
and did not fall easily to Democrats' and white Southerners' efforts to dismantle them. 

During Hood’s time as an educational administrator, gaining something as simple 
as a rudimentary education was not easy for black youth in the late nineteenth century. 

Martin, “Biblical Interpretation,” 111. 
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Rural schools for black children rarely operated for seven months a year because of the 
demand of fieldwork. Some families even created systems where brothers and sisters 
alternated work and school. Even more, young black people who sought a secondary 
education had to travel to a black college or university that offered a high school 
program. In many communities, black people with the assistance of churches and 
northern philanthropists, operated private sessions in their homes and churches. 

General Otis O. Howard of the Freedmen's Bureau, commissioned Hood as 
assistant superintendent of public instruction of North Carolina, with special duties for 
black children and temporarily as a magistrate. By 1870, Hood had placed 49,000 black 
children in public school and had established a department for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind.*® Also, he played a supporting role in establishing Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCUs) Fayetteville State University and Slater Institute, eventually 
Winston Salem State University. Most notable is his establishment of Zion Wesley 
Institute, an institute for training ministers, today known as Fivingstone College. 

Hood was a champion of education and used education to strengthen freed blacks. 
Hood’s purpose in establishing Fivingstone College was to train black students for the 
ministry. The students trained were expected to be role models in both the church and 
society. Bishop Hood’s passion for education afforded him upwards of thrity years on the 
board of Fivingstone College. Hood left many contributions as bishop of the AMEZ 
Church and giving back to each school he established was one of them. Hood was multi¬ 
talented and never allowed injustice to stop his mission. Although Hood presided over 
Fivingstone Colleges board of trustees for over thirty years, he also educated six of his 
children there, and donated a good portion of his annual salary to keep it open. In 1881, 
Kletzing and Crogman, Progress of a Race, 367. 
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Hood attended an ecumenical conference in London to help secure finances for the 
institute. He appointed a committee of Englishmen to direct the fund-raising, had the 
name of the college changed to Livingstone in honor of David Livingstone who had 
recently died, and provided the means for the president of Livingstone, Joseph Charles 
Price, a young AMEZ minister recruited by Hood from New Bern, North Carolina, to 
travel in England and assist in fund-raising. Zion Wesley Institute began 1879 in 
Concord, North Carolina as an institution of higher learning promoting a classical Liberal 
Arts education. After miraculously burning to the ground, the institution relocated to 
Salisbury North Carolina in 1882, just twenty miles north of Concord. The college’s 
name was officially changed to Livingstone College in 1885. Hood remained active with 
the college throughout his life and remained on the trustee board. It is remarkable that 
Hood, who had little formal education, yet published five books. His books covered the 
history of the church, the end times and sermons preached. Hood established the other 
publications within the AME Zion church such as the Star of Zion newspaper and AMEZ 
Quarterly Review. Each publication touts the accomplishments of the AMEZ church, 
annual conferences and laity. 


Fraternal Order 

Freemasonry is the world’s oldest and largest fraternal organization. Its members 
have included kings, presidents, prime ministers, politicians. Supreme Court justices, and 
titans of industry, movie stars and perhaps a notable family’s grandfather. The doors of 
Ereemasonry are always open to good men of moral character who strive to be better 
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husbands, sons, fathers and members of their communities. Freemasonry was founded in 
England in 1717. Freemasonry traces its origins to the operative stonemason guilds of the 
medieval period some believe its roots are as early as the beginning of King Solomon’s 
Temple, roughly 820 BCE. Regardless of when or where Freemasonry began, one cannot 
deny the impact it has had on the modern fraternity of the United States and the African 
American Church. In the United States, Freemasonry was first found in Pennsylvania, but 
quickly spread throughout the New England colonies at that time. Freemasonry has been 
an intricate part of the African American experience because of its relationship to the 
Christian religion. Many believe freemasonry is a religion because of the many 
references to God as Supreme Being. To refute that argument, one can look at several 
elements of religion compared to the elements of Freemasonry. 

“Freemasonry lacks the basic elements of religion. It has no dogma or theology, 
it offers no sacraments, it does not claim to lead anyone to salvation by secret knowledge, 
or by any other means. The secrets of Freemasonry are concerned with modes of 
recognition, not with the means of salvation.”^* However, most religions have a God and 
some even have a theology. Many offer sacraments and one of the goals is the salvation 
of each individual. The Christian religion speaks of the mysteries of God. Some may see 
the mysteries as secret communication from a mortal God to an in mortal being. 

Freemasons believe there is one God and people employ many different ways to 
seek, and to express what they know of God. Masonry primarily uses the appellation, 
"Grand Architect of the Universe," and other non-sectarian titles, to address the Deity. 

David G. Hackett, “The Prince Hall Masons and the African American Church: The Labors of 
Grand Master and Bishop James Walker Hood 1831-1918,” Church History 69 (December 2000): 770. 
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In this way, persons of different faiths may join together in prayer, concentrating on God 
rather than differences amongst themselves. Masonry believes in religious freedom and 
the relationship between individuals and God is personal, private, and sacred. There are 
many who argue Masonry itself is idolatry. One may have a personal relationship, private 
relationship and sacred relationship with God; however, those who understand the 
relationship with God is personal, but not private. Private suggest a relationship could be 
secretive and anything secret is demonic. To that thought, one of the hallmarks of 
Masonry is secrecy. The individual member has the ability to attain levels of degrees 
within the order which increases the status of that individual. Hood, who eventually 
becomes a thirty-third degree Mason, travelled from the north to the south during the 
Civil War was an influential force behind the creation of the region’s black Masonic 
lodges, often finding these secret male societies in the same places as his fledgling 
churches. At his death in 1918, the Masonic Quarterly Review hailed Hood as “one of the 
strong pillars of our foundation.The question exists, is African American Christianity 
and Prince Hall Lodges synonymous? African American churches that are one hundred 
years old or older have the distinction of having the church and lodge within close 
proximity. Scholars have noted but not substantially investigated the significance of 
fraternal orders for African American religious life. At the turn of the century, W.E.B. 
DuBois saw in these secret societies hope for the uplift of blacks through mastery of the 
art of social organized life.”^' In 1910, Howard W. Odum ranked black fraternal orders 
equal in membership to the black church and sometimes more important. In fact, 
according to Who’s Who of the Colored Race for 1915, “two-thirds of the most 
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prominent African Americans held membership in both a national fraternal order and the 
black church. Those numbers alone suggest it was important for blacks to have on one 
hand their relationship with a creator God and on the other hand to have a connection 
with an idol god, including terms like Worshipful Master. This connection was the 
foundation that kept blacks close. They had a place to connect with others outside of the 
church. Ultimately, the church focused on spiritual enlightenment whereas the lodge 
targeted socio-economic, socio-political, education and other various factors that affected 
the plight and status of African Americans in the twentieth century. Many of these factors 
have moved into the church with many African American preachers choosing to preach 
socio-economic and socio-political messages that intend to cement the parishioners to 
their roots. The messages oftentimes are not to grow the individual closer to the Creator 
God but to cause individuals to take a stance against any injustice. This is not to say 
African American preachers are not preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. It merely 
suggests most sermons preached will have a political or economic slant. Today, more 
than 150 years later, the Negro Masonic Order has 40 grand lodges, 5,500 lodges, and 
more than 500,000 members. 

Hood left few references to his affiliation with the fraternal order of Prince Hall, 
in line with the enforced secrecy of this society. Secret societies as well as the origins of 
the black church can be traced back to post-Revolutionary America when both groups 
served blacks as a means for finding autonomy and a sense of racial strength against 
racism in both the North and the South of the United States of America. Hood became 
superintendent of the southern jurisdiction of the Prince Hall Masonic Grand Lodge of 
New York. A common goal of both the church and the societies was to uplift blacks 
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through the art of social organized life. Although there were clear differences between 
these groups, the mutual benefits were recognized by blacks of the time. As many as two- 
thirds of the most prominent blacks in the United States in the early 1900s held 
memberships in both a fraternal order and the black church.Hood served as a moving 
force in bringing black Masonic lodges to the North Carolina region. In a trip to the fifth 
annual proceedings of the Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Ancient York 
Masons for the state of North Carolina, Hood was honored as the "Most Worshipful 
Grand Master."^"^ From his 1864 arrival in North Carolina until 1874, eighteen Prince 
Hall lodges were established in the state with 478 members. Hood served as the "Grand 
Master of Masons of North Carolina" for fourteen years and as "Grand Patron of the 
Order of Eastern Star" for nineteen years. 

Conclusion 

Those who knew Hood characterized him as warm and generous, deliberate in his 
discourse, and frugal as he maintained meager circumstances but gave generously to 
public charities. In addition to his work. Hood's family life was full. He fathered ten 
children with six living past infancy and all six of his children were educated at 
Livingstone College. James Walker Hood died October 30, 1918 in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. He served as bishop of the AMEZ Church for forty-four years and as a minister 
for approximately sixty years. He contributed to uplifting the black race as a religious, 
political, and social servant of his people. Study of his life shows how thoroughly he 
practiced what he preached. 

Hackett, “The Prince Hall Masons and the African American Church,” 770. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Practical Theology serves as an ideal foundation and model for motivating 
millennials to Christian commitment due to its emphasis on religious practices in both the 
church and community. Practical Theology reflects on how we do church in order to 
facilitate how theological practices are implemented to foster change and improvement. 
These practices are passed down to future generations to ensure a culture of discipleship 
and mentorship are left for future leaders. 

Leadership Development in the Body of Christ is concerned with the training and 
preparation of both emerging and experienced leaders to strengthen the ministries in 
which they are involved. While the subject of leadership development is most often 
understood in light of business or secular professions, the intentional training and 
development of leaders has firm roots in biblical and theological tradition. Leadership 
development is repeatedly demonstrated through the relationships between God and 
humankind and humankind and themselves. In truth, how a leader is equipped for service 
conveys certain theological perspectives that can either strengthen or detract from a 
leader’s abilities. This chapter will situate leadership development in the context of 
Campus Ministry within the realm of practical theology; explore the subject of 
relationship as a theological construct that undergirds and informs religious leadership 
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development; and establish intentional mentorship as the method by which leadership 
development ought to occur in the Body of Christ. 

In the 1800s, German Theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher introduced an 
academic discpline that included the practice of church leadership in his work, Brief 
Outline of the Study of Theology. Known today as the “Father of Modern Liberal 
Theology” Professor Schleiermacher had a profound effect on Christian interpretation 
and prespective, as his work is in part contributed to the foundation of the field 
hermeneutics. ^ 

In the nineteenth century, Christianity in German Europe was heavily centered 
around Protestant theology and revival. Within the eighteenth century, a movement in 
direct opposition to Schleiermacher and followers, the Age of Enlightenment believed 
ideas and philosophical thoughts should be the basic principles of religion; whereas, the 
latter century centered on feelings as a response to religious rationalism. Known for his 
attempt to reconcile the criticisms of the Enlightenment with traditional Protestant 
Christianity, as a professor, with special note to his tenure at University of Berlin, 
Schleiermacher’s publications and teachings asserted him as writer of his era whereas 
much of his works displays theology’s emergence as a scientific and academic discipline. 

His chief theological contribution, Der christliche Glaube nach den Grundsdtzen 
der evangelischen Kirche, highlights the basic principle that Christianity is religious - a 
feeling, and the sense of absolute dependence on God as communicated by Jesus through 
the church. He does not feel the creeds, the letter of scripture, or the rationalistic 
understanding, is the source and basis of dogmatic theology. Ultimately, his concept, 

' Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher, Hermeneutics and Criticism (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
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practical theology made efforts to bridge criticisms within the Age of Enlightment and 

the Protestant Reformation. Schleiermacher’s work: 

Consists of several related sub-fields: applied theology (such as missions, 
evangelism, religious education, pastoral psychology or the psychology of 
religion), church growth, administration, homiletics, spiritual formation, 
pastoral theology, spiritual direction, spiritual theology (or ascetical 
theology), political theology, theology of justice and peace and similar 
areas. It also includes advocacy theology, such as the various theologies of 
liberation (of the oppressed in general, of the disenfranchised, of women, 
of immigrants, of children, and black theology). The theology of relational 
care, which concerns ministering to the personal needs of others, may also 
be discussed as a field of practical theology.^ 


Leadership Development and Practical Theology 

Leadership and development is an essential function of methods that help to 
maximize growth, efficiency, and to achieve overall objectives and goals. As, leadership 
and development goes hand-in-hand, it intiates creativity, progresses confidence, 
increases motivation, improves morale and builds the overall work envioronment. 
However, the beginings of leadership did not mirror the above mentioned characteric 
traits. 

Throughout the beginning of recorded history, many leaders ruled because they 
were born into certain families or even, commanded the best armies. As a result, 
leadership was often interpretated as a means of giving orders and submission, provoking 
fear of retribution. Moreover, history has painted leaders who were insulated from 
followers, authoritarian, demanding or dominating, whereas in the end, many people 
believed few were capable of being powerful leaders. 
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As time progressed and powers began to shift and transfer, followers of leaders 
and “common society” gained more authority and influence over everyday life. Soon, this 
practice led to demacrocy. Therefore, authority and leadership stemmed from the people 
who agreed to subdue personal freedoms in exchange for safety and security. Today, 
successful modern leaders recognize they are not a source of authority. Instead, they are 
overseeing progress towards a goal and encouraging their team and or followers to 
achieve the set goal. Thus, any modem day leader’s approach must be significantly 
different from those of history’s past. 

Leadership is important to the longetvity and progress of a mission. There are 
three main types of leadership styles to include an autocratic (authoritarian) leader, a 
democratic (participative) leader, and a laissez-faire (delegative) leader. An autocratc 
leader assumes total authority and closely supervises and controls people when they 
perform certain tasks. The democratic leader includes one or more people in the decision 
making process, yet maintains the final choice in the decision making process. Finally, 
the laissez-fair leader allows people to make their own decision, but the leader is still 
responsible for the decisions made. This style allows greater freedom and responsibility 
for people but it requires a high level of competence of the leader. 

Establishing a theological foundation for leadership development requires 
recognition of these styles and raising important questions: What is theology and how 
does it influence leadership development? How does leadership development reflect the 
character of God and biblical principles? Why is leadership development important to the 
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Over the years theology has influenced leadership development and leadership 
development has influenced theology. Richard Parrott, the Executive Director of the 
Sandberg Leadership Center and of the Doctor of Ministry Program at Ashland 
Theological Seminary, suggest leadership is the process of influencing others to reach a 
common goal. Influence is the sine qua non of leadership. Without influence, leadership 
does not exist. Leaders develop a pattern of behavior used to influence others. This 
pattern includes the way a leader responds and relates to others in order to influence them 
toward the accomplishment of the groups goals.^ Leadership Development concerns itself 
with facilitating, aliging, expanding, executing and growing people organizations and 
business. These attributes align with biblical principles. In both the stories of Moses and 
Joshua and Paul and Timothy, we see the mentor developing the mentee in areas of 
leadership. The mentor equips the mentee for effective service. Basically, it is training 
others to be leaders and giving them the tools they need to succeed. Many mentees are 
often not equipped for ministry because of the insecurity of the mentor who often have a 
fear of losing there own position. In fact, both Moses and Paul were confident in there 
roles as leaders. They knew they could not carry the burden of leadership alone. They 
needed to give leadership authority to younger more able men. Leadership Development 
is important to ministry. It pushes ministry leaders and organizations to higher standards 
of accountability. It is best practice for churches. Without Leadership Development 
people, vision and organizations will die without pouring what they know into others. In 
other words, no one will be influencing anyone and no one will be developing a 
succession plan. 

^ Richard Parrott, “Leadership Character: A Matter of Trust,” Ashland Theological Journal 33 
(2001): 23, accessed February 15, 2019, https://biblicalstudies.org.uk/pdf/ashland_theologicaljournal/33- 
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Theology is in essence the study of God in effort to discover who God is, how 
God moves, thinks, and acts, and what God requires of God’s creation. Within this vast 
field of study are several sub-fields that target specific ways of approaching the task of 
understanding God and God’s ways. One of these sub-fields is systematic theology 
which, upon first glance, seems to be the realm of theology which addresses leadership 
development in the church. Systematic theology concerns itself with organizing the 
theological strains found within the Bible into categories such as redemption, 
reconciliation, Christology and the Trinity. Systematic theologian Wayne Grudem says 
that “the focus of systematic theology remains different: its focus is on the collection and 
then the summary of the teaching of all the biblical passages on a particular subject. He 
continues by saying, “Furthermore, systematic theology focuses on summarizing each 
doctrine as it should be understood by present-day Christians.”'^ In this sense, doctrines 
are not only teachings but biblical themes throughout the Bible. Each category is given an 
intense review based on scripture and what it reveals about God and the implications for 
the church. 

Ecclesiology is a particular branch of systematic theology concerned with “the 
orderly functioning of the church.”^ In his book. Systematic Theology: An Introduction to 
Biblical Doctrine, Grudem spends ample time discussing ecclesiology or the church as a 
biblical category. Grudem’s work, however, does not specifically address the selection or 
training of leaders on a lay level. Grudem reserves his discussion of leadership for the 
official “offices” of the church or those whose unofficial office demands public 
recognition by the church such as trustees and full-time staff positions. Moreover, 

Grudem, Systematic Theology, 23. 
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Grudem heavily discusses what he perceives as the biblical criteria for church leadership 
and agrees “application to life is a necessary part of the proper pursuit of systematic 
theology.”^ However, there is no mention of how leaders are prepared prior to being 
selected or appointed for position. In all of his discussion, Grudem does not mentions the 
importance of training for leaders, but rather states biblically and historically church 
leaders were appointed “selection by a higher authority, or selection by the local 
congregation.”’ What is not taken into account is the tremendous contribution of 
leadership by those not leading on the first tier. Richard Osmer writes, “Clergy are not 
the only people who provide guidance in congregations. Indeed, a strong theological case 
can be made that mutual guidance belongs primarily to the whole people of God and only 
secondarily to people set aside in this community by ordination.”^ In this thought, Osmer 
may be considering class leaders or even parihoners with any type of influence. 

While systematic theology, particularly in the realm of ecclesiology, seeks to 
understand the role of church leadership in regards to who should lead and the various 
organized structures of such leadership, it does not go far into understanding or 
developing how leaders are trained and equipped for their positions. This void is where 
practical theology seems to step in, picking up on the theory of leadership and moving 
into the realm of application. Practical theology can be described as applied theology; as 
it is theology in action beyond theory. It combines theory and practice, training and 
implementation. Terry Veling states, “Practical theology, as its name suggests, is less a 
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thing to be defined as it is an activity to be done.”^ Practical theology is whole life 
theology. How one views or understands God informs one’s actions, beliefs, values and 
behaviors. The goal of practical theology is to move beyond understanding God to living 
out what is understood in tangible and practical ways. Veling writes, “.. .it is only in the 
practice or doing of theology that we begin to realize and understand its meanings and its 
workings more deeply.Practical theology suggests a view of God in which God is 
invested in addressing the issues concerning the lives of God’s people. It is a realm of 
theology that understands life is experienced and theology is lived out through such 
experiences. Traditionally, “systematic theology is where we do all our theoretical work, 
and pastoral theology is where we apply this learning to the life of the church and the 
needs of the world” yet practical theology bridges this gap.^^ Veling goes on to say 
“Practical theology suggests that we cannot separate knowing from being, thinking from 
acting, theological reflection from pastoral and practical involvement.”^^ Ray Anderson 
says: 


Practical theology is a dynamic process of reflective, critical inquiry into the 
praxis of the church in the world and God’s purposes for humanity, carried out in 
the light of Christian scripture and tradition, and in critical dialogue with other 
sources of knowledge. As a theological discipline its primary purpose is to ensure 
that the church’s public proclamation and praxis in the world faithfully reflect 
the nature and purpose of God’s continuing mission to the world and in so doing 
authentically addresses the contemporary context into which the church seeks to 
minister.'^ 


^ Terry A. Veling, Practical Theology: On Earth as it is in Heaven (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
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Anderson goes on to say, “The diseipline of praetieal theology extends systematie 
theology into the life and praxis of the Christian community. While it includes cognitive 
reflection on truth as doctrine, practical theology takes into account the truth of 
experience. 

Some practical theologians such as Richard Osmer would not necessarily agree 
with this summation of practical theology. To regulate practical theological to merely 
applied theology would, in his view, water down the true essence of the field. Rather, 
Osmer broadens the view of practical theology in order to present a fuller picture to both 
the academy and the church. In order to understand the vastness of practical theology, 
Osmer defines four tasks that must be undertaken as well as the questions they represent. 
“Practical theological interpretation involves four key tasks: the descriptive-empirical, the 
interpretive, the normative, and the pragmatic.These four tasks correlate to the four 
questions of practical theology: “what is going on? Why is this going on? What ought to 
be going on? How might we respond?”^^ As Friedrich Schleiermacher scholastically 
rationalized similar thoughts in his publications and teachings, his legacy of Liberal 
Theology is prevalent in the works of Richard Osmer, a modem theologian. Addtionally, 
these are not only the questions of theological inquiry but there are the questions leaders 
must raise in regards to the church on a daily basis. They are questions that speak to the 
purpose, health and vision of ministry. They are questions that demand critical reflection 
and evaluation of both the individual and the whole. Training leaders to think in these 
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terms is in essence training leaders who care and think deeply about how, who, and why 

they lead. Practical theology involves itself in critical reflection and leadership 

development invites critical reflection as a method of determining where things are, 

where they need to go and how best to achieve the desired results or how best to lead the 

people of God toward the collective mission of the church. 

Practical theology is centered on partnering with God in God’s work in the earth. 

God’s work is first demonstrated in the book of Genesis when God takes His time to 

create Earth in detail. As depicted in Genesis 1:1-31: 

In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. The earth was 
formless and void, and darkness was over the surface of the deep, and the 
Spirit of God was moving over the surface of the waters. Then God said, 

“Let there be light”; and there was light. God saw that the light was good; 
and God separated the light from the darkness. God called the light day, 
and the darkness He called night. And there was evening and there was 
morning, one day. Then God said, “Let there be an expanse in the midst of 
the waters, and let it separate the waters from the waters.” God made the 
expanse, and separated the waters which were below the expanse from the 
waters which were above the expanse; and it was so. God called the 
expanse heaven. And there was evening and there was morning, a second 
day. Then God said, “Let the waters below the heavens be gathered into 
one place, and let the dry land appear”; and it was so. God called the dry 
land earth, and the gathering of the waters He called seas; and God saw 
that it was good. Then God said, “Let the earth sprout vegetation, plants 
yielding seed, and fruit trees on the earth bearing fruit after their kind with 
seed in them”; and it was so. The earth brought forth vegetation, plants 
yielding seed after their kind, and trees bearing fruit with seed in them, 
after their kind; and God saw that it was good. There was evening and 
there was morning, a third day. Then God said, “Let there be lights in the 
expanse of the heavens to separate the day from the night, and let them be 
for signs and for seasons and for days and years; and let them be for lights 
in the expanse of the heavens to give light on the earth”; and it was so. 

God made the two great lights, the greater light to govern the day, and the 
lesser light to govern the night; He made the stars also. God placed them 
in the expanse of the heavens to give light on the earth, and to govern the 
day and the night, and to separate the light from the darkness; and God 
saw that it was good. There was evening and there was morning, a fourth 
day. Then God said, “Let the waters teem with swarms of living creatures, 
and let birds fly above the earth in the open expanse of the heavens.” God 
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created the great sea monsters and every living creature that moves, with 
which the waters swarmed after their kind, and every winged bird after its 
kind; and God saw that it was good. God blessed them, saying, “Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let birds multiply 
on the earth.” There was evening and there was morning, a fifth day. Then 
God said, “Let the earth bring forth living creatures after their kind; cattle 
and creeping things and beasts of the earth after their kind”; and it was so. 

God made the beasts of the earth after their kind, and the cattle after their 
kind, and everything that creeps on the ground after its kind; and God saw 
that it was good. Then God said, “Let Us make man in Our image, 
according to Our likeness; and let them rule over the fish of the sea and 
over the birds of the sky and over the cattle and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creeps on the earth.” God created man in His 
own image, in the image of God He created him; male and female He 
created them. God blessed them; and God said to them, “Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue it; and rule over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the sky and over every living thing that moves on the 
earth.” Then God said, “Behold, I have given you every plant yielding 
seed that is on the surface of all the earth, and every tree which has fruit 
yielding seed; it shall be food for you; and to every beast of the earth and 
to every bird of the sky and to every thing that moves on the earth which 
has life, I have given every green plant for food”; and it was so. God saw 
all that He had made, and behold, it was very good. And there was 
evening and there was morning, the sixth day. 

From the creation of light to the creation of man, each day God visualized, spoke into 

existence, and handcrafted a world He detailed as good. This goodness, the ability to 

replenish and restore is the practical theology needed in ministry. Upon visualization 

(goals/objectives), workers must communicate (call forth/speak life) with belief and take 

the time to design (handcraft) the ministry with others - as the people in the universe are 

God’s most precious handiwork. 

As practical theology is individually concerned with spiritual growth and 
development, an aspect vital to the development of church leadership, the leadership must 
engage in the handiwork. “Leadership in the Christian community is an inherently 
spiritual matter. Using influence to modify the attitudes and behaviors of others is not to 
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be taken lightly, even when this is carried out in a collaborative fashion.”Training 
persons for leadership not only encompasses skills and passion but takes into account 
ones spiritual formation. “Their being and becoming in the Spirit are integrally related to 
their doing and leading in Christ’s body and this body’s service of the world.”^^ 
Leadership development within the church reflects an understanding of the importance 
and privilege leaders have in following the pattern set by God in Old Testament records 
and lived out through Jesus in New Testament times. 

The relationship between God and humankind drive biblical stories of 
disobedience, separation and redemption. This concept was heightened in practice within 
western theologies following the Italian Renissance Era; as much of the work begin to 
focus more on man. As artistic expressions such as The Lord’s Supper, David, or the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel gave a visual life to biblical stories heard for generations. As 
creatures made in God’s image and likeness, humankind possesses the same innate desire 
for relationship both with God and one another. Yet no human relationship is complete 
apart from a relationship with God. A complete biblical relationship is triune in nature 
and it is out of this theological stance that church leadership development takes place. 
Church leaders on all levels should not be developed from a secular perspective, rather 
the intentional training of such first stems from an understanding of who God is and what 
God requires from the church and those who serve in it. As a result, the leadership of the 
church or the Pastors Cabinet is essential in the churches progress. According to Bakers 
Dictionary of Practical Theology: 


Osmer, Practical Theology, 27. 
Osmer, Practical Theology, 29. 
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The pastor’s cabinet is composed of the employed ministers and directors, the 
superintendent of the Sunday School, the director of the training organization, the 
president of the woman’s missionary organization and the president of the men’s 
brotherhood or other similar groups, together with the chairman of the governing 
board, the chairman of the finance committee, there vice-chairman, and the 
church treasurer and the church clerk . . . Each member of the pastor’s staff has 
opportunity to report any need and to make necessary request to the cabinet. 

Biblical texts regarding leadership most often reference the personal characteristics that 

leaders should possess, however, throughout both Old and New Testament records, the 

intentional mentorship and training of emerging leaders is clearly seen. Biblical record is 

clear that God is invested in the growth and development of God’s people. From Genesis 

to Revelation, God took great care in providing direction, guidance and standards for 

those who would lead the people of God and God did so through the establishment and 

nurturing of relationships. 

God’s care and concern for God’s people was first demonstrated in the creation 
stories of Genesis. Throughout the first chapter, God spoke to the void and “saw” that 
God’s creation was good, yet when God fashioned humankind in God’s own image and 
likeness God spoke directly to what God had made and gave humankind the first 
recorded leadership role (Gen. 1:26). Here the relationship between God and humankind 
was established. God gave directions as well as responsibility; the privilege of caring 
over all of God’s creation. Likewise, Moses was called into leadership directly by God. 
Despite his shortcoming, God saw Moses’ destiny and walked with him to its fulfillment. 
God spoke with Moses face to face giving specific instructions in every stage of his 
journey, however, most important to Moses’ development was the cultivation of his 
relationship with God. The journey of relationship provided the foundation for Moses’ 


Ralph G. Turnbull, ed., Baker’s Dictionary of Practical Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1967), 317. 
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complete trust in God and willingness to lead others as God led him. This understanding 
allowed Moses to train Joshua as his successor. Moses walked with Joshua the same as 
God walked with him. He provided guidance and instruction as well as opportunities to 
lead. Joshua witnessed Moses’ times of triumph and failure but most importantly, Joshua 
witnessed the activity of God in Moses’ life. This preparation moved Joshua beyond skill 
into the realm of personal development and application. 

Moses also benefitted from earthly mentorship. Exodus the eighteenth chapter 
conveys an intentional moment of training and development by Moses’ father-in-law 
Jethro. Called to lead the people of God and establish other leaders, Moses needed 
instruction in how to carry out his assignment and his father-in-law’s experience and 
wisdom served him well. Based on Osmer’s four questions previously discussed, Jethro 
was engaged in the act of doing practical theology. Jethro questioned Moses’ practice of 
doing all of the work of leadership on his own; he understood why the current lack of 
structure was causing undue stress on his son-in-law; his experience and wisdom enabled 
him to know how the tiers of leaders should be established as well as what the roles of 
each tier would be; and he had the authority in Moses’ life to walk him through the 
implementation of these changes. Moses could receive Jethro’s advice and training 
because of the relationship and trust that had been built. Moses and Jethro did not journey 
together long yet the moment of equipping produced lasting and effective results. Due to 
his own life’s experiences, Jethro could see what Moses needed and knew how to 
implement it. 

By positioning Jethro in relationship with Moses, God again demonstrated God’s 
intentionality in equipping humanity. This kind of intentionality by God in establishing 
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relationships for the purpose of leadership development is seen in other biblical figures 
such as Elijah and Elisha, Moredecai and Esther, and Paul and Timothy to name a few. 
However, Saul stands in contrast to the intentional mentorship of emerging leaders. His 
selection to leadership originated from the external factors of his physical appearance. 
Saul had not been mentored or trained himself and he lacked both the character and skill 
set to lead God’s way. In a sense, Saul can be seen as an unintentional mentor. David was 
trained in the doing, yet he also learned during his time of relationship with Saul. David 
experienced firsthand the negative side of un-trained, un-submitted leadership which 
reinforced his own determination to lead God’s way. Since Saul did not continue to 
cultivate his own relationship with God he fell prey to internal issues of jealousy, 
arrogance and self-importance. He did not lead in humility and when faced with his 
replacement, Saul sought to kill him rather than equip him. Although they walked 
together in a semblance of relationship, the mentorship suffered from a lack of spiritual 
formation and development in Saul. 

The act of developing leaders is the act of practicing discipleship development 
and furthering spiritual formation. Relationship is an integral component into the act of 
leadership development because of the personal investment in the training of others. 
Intentional mentorship goes beyond systematic training and takes into account the 
experiential nature or aspects of leadership beyond the task of leading. Headers are 
developed by doing in one sense but also by developing through relationship in another. 
The mentorship relationship allows for a testing of the emerging leader’s abilities before 
they are left to lead alone. Christ’s example as God in the earth furthers the discussion of 
intentional mentorship and leadership development through relationship. At his baptism. 
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God spoke and declared “This is my Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 
3:17). God, the Father established earthly relationship with Christ, the Son. Christ’s 
purpose and mission in the world was to reconcile the creation back to the Creator. “All 
this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ and gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation” (2 Cor. 5:18). In this effort Jesus, with great intention, trained and 
developed leaders to reach others on his behalf. As a visionary, Christ saw what the 
future would hold for his ministry and the establishment of the church and intentionally 
trained the disciples for the work ahead. The pattern which developed began with the 
journey of relationship. Andrews writes, “Leaders in the New Testament were often 
found right at the point of engagement in ministry. Leaders equip people for ministry by 
modeling, actively teaching, casting vision, and identifying opportunities.”^*^ As he called 
them, Christ began teaching the disciples about his self and the kingdom, modeled what 
the ministry he intended to transfer to them was to look like and finally concluded with 
the disciples being released to carry on the work of ministry on their own. Through 
intimate relationship with the disciples, Jesus equipped them to lead in his absence. 

Matthew the tenth chapter recounts the first story of the twelve disciples being 
sent out on their own. By this time, they had witnessed the miracles of Jesus firsthand and 
served alongside him in ministry. Jesus was often met with multitudes but he 
intentionally and intimately trained the twelve for their destinies as leaders. The masses 
received instruction in regards to the kingdom but the twelve received training for 
leadership. They had been equipped through verbal instruction, observation and by doing 
and until it became time for them to be sent forth. The journey of relationship had 

Alan Andrews, The Kingdom Life: A Practical Theology of Discipleship and Spiritual 
Formation (Colorado Springs, CO: NavPress, 2010), 310. 
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established trust between Christ and these emerging leaders. Reminiscent of God’s 

instructions to Adam in the garden, Jesus was very specific in his directions to the twelve. 

He told them where to go and not go, what to say, and how to handle adversity when they 

encountered it. Jesus prepared them on the front end and remained ready to provide 

constructive criticism and correction when they returned. They were not left to their own 

nor were they sent without knowing their assignment. Andrews shares his own 

observations of the same story told by Luke: 

In Luke 10, Jesus sent out His disciples two by two to minister as He had taught 
them. When they returned, they had seen firsthand the power of God operating in 
their lives. Their experiences had transformed them. However, they could never 
have been sent out had they not first observed Jesus in action in the ministry of 
advancing the kingdom of God.^^ 

This pattern of intentional leadership development became a paradigm by which 
subsequent leaders were trained. Andrews goes on to say, “Just as Jesus modeled active 
engagement in ministry and equipped His disciples to do as He had done, we must do the 
same in our churches. 

Throughout the Bible emerging leaders were found already in the act of serving 
but it was through the journey of relationship with the mentor that their skills were 
sharpened for godly leadership. Relationship created an atmosphere of trust where the 
mentor-leader felt comfortable releasing the emerging-leader and the emerging-leader felt 
confident in the training they had received. God is invested not only in the personal 
development of believers but their training and preparation for leadership throughout the 
world. How we lead and why we lead are informed by our theological perspectives. The 
transformation of humankind is a theological act. Church communities should understand 

Andrews, The Kingdom Life, 310. 

Andrews, The Kingdom Life, 310. 
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the importance of godly, skilled, passionate, trained leadership on all levels of service 
within the church. In a sense, leadership development should be approached as a spiritual 
discipline; an intentional submission to training and continual growth both spiritually and 
skillfully. Leadership has as much to do with one’s sense of calling and spiritual 
giftedness as it does with one’s ability and skill to lead. Church leaders should view their 
privilege to lead as spiritual service rendered unto God. Alan Andrews writes, “Leaders 
in God’s kingdom exist to serve God and the well-being of His people. They focus on 
empowering, teaching, and leading by example.To approach leadership development 
from a theological standpoint is to understand leadership development as an intentional 
act of spiritual formation, growth and development through relationship. Leadership 
development is more than setting up an organized system although that is integral to 
having a successful leadership strategy. It is about developing the people who lead; 
helping them to lead effectively with Christ’s love and compassion but also with a 
standard of godly excellence and effectiveness in order to develop others as well as 
develop ministries that are effective for others. 


Andrews, The Kingdom Life, 311. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Leadership development as a whole is a vast subject with implications in 
numerous fields of work and study. From business and education to religious studies, the 
importance and necessity of leadership development cannot be underscored enough. 
Leadership development, even in the church setting, is more than a matter of 
organization, skill set and personality, although each of these is integral to the formation 
of quality leaders. Leadership development is as much about how one leads as it is about 
who leads and why they lead. Additionally, leaders should be cognizant that their 
leadership skills effect and affect future leaders as well as the congregants in which they 
serve. With that in mind leaders should lead with integrity. 

Every organization or institution has, at its helm, leaders who are assumed to have 
been equipped and trained to carry out their assignments because it is understood that the 
abilities of a leader to lead directly correlate with the success of any business or 
organizational structure. While it is the contention of this complete doctoral project that 
a similar stance should exist within the leadership context of the local church at all levels, 
what follows in this chapter is an explanation of and engagement with a variety of texts in 
different genres and structures which speak to both the importance and methodologies of 
leadership development. John Maxwell provides a profound statement in saying that “A 
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leadership position can be received in a day, but leadership development is a lifelong 
process.”^ 

Merriam-Webster defines leadership in part as “the power and ability to lead other 
people.”^ In other words, leadership includes both skill and authority or position, 
particularly in the world of business. According to Ron Aguilera, “Leadership is a 
process by which a person influences others to accomplish an objective and directs the 
organization in a way that makes it more cohesive and coherent.”^ Ken Blanchard and 
Phil Hodges say “Leadership is a process of influence. Any time you are trying to 
influence the thinking, behavior, or development of people in their personal or 
professional lives, you are taking on the role of a leader. Leadership can be as intimate as 
words of guidance and encouragement to a loved one or as formal as instructions passed 
through extended lines of communication in organizations.”"^ Yet in order to fully grasp 
what it means to be a leader, one must understand what it means to lead. 

In The Five Levels of Leadership, John Maxwell explains that “leadership is 
action not position.”^ Leading has less to do with possessing a title than it does with how 
one leads. A person can be knowledgeable in a particular business venture or profession 
yet fail as a leader. How one leads, who they lead and why they lead are just as import as 

* John C. Maxwell, The Five Levels of Leadership: Proven Steps to Maximize Your Potential 
(New York, NY: Center Street, 2011), 71. 

^ Merriam-Webster Online Dictionary, “Leadership,” accessed February 16, 2017, 
http://www.merri am-webster.com/dictionary/leadership?src=search-dict-box. 

^ Ron Aguilera, “The Importance of Leadership Development,” Journal of Applied Christian 
Leadership 1, no. 1 (2006): 47, accessed May 17, 2013, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCO/iosf. 

Ken Blanchard and Phil Hodges, Lead Like Jesus: Lessons from the Greatest Leadership Role 
Model of All Time (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2005), 4. 

^ Maxwell, The Five Levels of Leadership, 51. 
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understanding what they lead. Gary Burnison says, “Leading is less about analytics and 
decisions and much more about aligning, motivating, and empowering others to make 
those decisions. Leading is learning from the past to define the future, inspiring others to 
move purposefully forward.”*^ Burnison goes on to write, “As the leader, you must 
recognize that the endpoint of your leadership term is not the endpoint of the 
organization. You are part of a leadership continuum. Just as you took over from 
someone else, so a successor will eventually follow you.”^ Leaders are not static or 
irreplaceable and it is imperative that they not only participate in their own development 
but the development of others as well. 

In her book, Leading So People Will Follow, Erika Anderson shares an interesting 
perspective on those who are viewed as leaders. “Often the person who was the appointed 
leader was not the person others looked to for direction and reassurance.”* She suggests 
that people instinctively know who is a genuine leader and often, titles alone do not 
equate with leadership. “So when someone who is put in the leader seat doesn’t 
demonstrate the leadership qualities for which human beings have a kind of built-in radar, 
that person is unlikely to be effective as a leader.”^ Leading, then, is a matter of abilities 
mixed with principles. Jeb Blount writes, “We tend to behave in accordance with our 
beliefs and principles.As a result, a person out of position regarding their ability, 
temperament and passion will not be an effective leader. In his book Good to Great, Jim 

® Gary Burnison, The Twelve Absolutes of Leadership (New York, NY: MacGraw-Hill, 2012), 1-2. 

^ Burnison, The Twelve Absolutes of Leadership, 10. 
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Collins uses the analogy of a bus and its passengers to convey the idea that having the 
right people on the bus for the right reasons will enable an organization or ministry to 
operate effectively. He firmly conveys that motive in leadership is strongly important. If 
organizations have the right people they will have the right outcomes. Ron Aguilera 
writes, “Having the right people involved in leadership development and leadership 
positions will affect the direction of the organization and ability to create a culture of 
growth and development. Every organization has a unique culture. A leader must 
understand that culture before being able to effectively integrate leadership development 
into that culture.”*' To Aguilera, leadership development is intricately connected with the 
team building necessary for churches to effectively carry out their missions. Ministry is 
not done in a bubble or on a solitary basis. He contends that “working as a team is the key 
to multiplied effectiveness.”*^ 

Aguilera further conveys that leaders need to examine how they teach and 
develop other leaders. The methods any particular leader uses may not be effective for 
those they train to lead in their place therefore he stresses the importance of leaders being 
in relationship with those they develop. He goes on to discuss the role of mentorship in 
leadership development and outlines nine specific questions to ask of potential leaders as 
a method of assessing their readiness for service. Key to his argument is the emphasis on 
leaders having “a teachable point of view,” and being able to convey objectives and ideas 
clearly. Leaders are developed through hands-on experience but also by direct mentorship 
and guidance from others who have been where they are. 


" Aguilera, “The Importance of Leadership Development,” 42. 
Aguilera, “The Importance of Leadership Development,” 42. 
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Mentorship is Transformative 

Leadership development at its core is involved with the intentional growth of 
those committed to enhancing the abilities and outcomes of others. Carmichael et al. say, 
“The importance of management development is to enhance effective management 
behavior. It is not just about knowledge or attitudes, although these are significant. There 
are managers who are knowledgeable and have appropriate attitudes but are not 
effective.”'^ In a modern era where training and development exists in every realm of 
business and professional life, the importance and implementation of such within the 
realm of the church, in particular the black church, has not been as readily received as it 
pertains to “lay leaders.” Neil Cole writes, “Skill development is a crucial part of 
mentoring leaders. In the past this was greatly underestimated. Often leaders would be 
full of unapplied knowledge and sent out to lead churches without any skill training 
whatsoever.”'"^ Pastoral training has become more common yet the intentional training of 
the laity who often serves in secondary church leadership positions remains a subject 
seldom approached. Cole writes, “Many seminaries have realized that knowledge is not 
enough, so they have taken a more holistic approach to training leaders that involves 
character and skills as well.”'^ 

Jeffery Tribble writes. 

Spiritual leaders are men and women called by God within the context of their 
faith communities to lead the people of God in the pastoral vocation of priestly 
and prophetic ministry. Though some men and women are called by God and 

Jan Carmichael et al., Leadership Management and Development (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), 87. 

Neil Cole, Organic Leadership: Leading Naturally Right Where You Are (Grand Rapids, MI: 
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sacredly set apart to serve in the pastoral office, I believe that the pastoral 
vocation is in some sense shared by lay women and men as welld^ 

Tribble contends that because of their contribution to the leading of congregational life 

and ministry, lay leaders function in pastoral roles although not the pastoral office. 

Further, he suggests that lay leaders, like pastors, should be involved in training and 

developmental processes in order to be equipped for leadership. Such training is not a 

solitary or selfish endeavor but is concerned with individual growth and development for 

the benefit of the team with which one is connected. This frame of thought is in contrast 

to voices such as Gary Burnison who writes, “For any leader, taking charge means that 

you don’t run things on the basis of consensus or committee. Leadership requires making 

crisp decisions and explaining your intent so that others can carry it out.”^^ Such 

comments express the conflict in perspectives on leadership. One maintains a spiritual 

posture while the other presents a common business mindset yet both are true in their 

own right. Yet, James Bradberry and Jean Greaves sum it up best when they write, 

“Leaders must motivate and influence those around them. By mobilizing others, leaders 

move the organization as a whole toward obtainable and seemingly unobtainable 

results. 

While some seem to possess inherent abilities to lead others, even the best leader 
needs his or her skills honed and sharpened. Jan Carmichael et al. write, “Mintzberg 
(1973).. .suggested that leaders need to have their own inner leadership, a 
transformational relationship with themselves in which they consciously dedicate time 

Jeffrey Tribble, Transformative Pastoral Leadership in the Black Church (New York, NY: 
Palgrove MacMillan, 2005), 9. 
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and resources to the education of themselves and continue to grow and develop in order 
to meet the challenges of the changing world in which they are operating. 

Tribble writes, “Transformative pastoral leaders are open to being continually 
transformed themselves as they understand the interdependence of their ongoing growth 
and development as spiritual leaders and the transformation of individuals, churches, and 
communities.”^*^ This idea of leadership development being “transformational” is 
essential to the overall doctoral project of which this chapter is a part. As leaders engage 
in intentional moments of mentorship, training and assessment, transformation or change 
in not only how they lead but who they are as leaders is expected to take place. “Great 
leadership is dynamic; it melds unique skills into an integrated whole.Tribble explains 
that “Transformation is not simply change; it is a process of growth and development in a 
particular direction.”^^ 

Neil Cole writes, “When God develops a leader organically. He develops the 
whole person, not merely his or her knowledge. We must grow in cognitive development, 
character formation and skill levels.The intentional training and development of 
church leaders on all levels can transform and enhance the overall ministry focus and 
capabilities of a given congregational body. This kind of personal development is already 
seen in fields such as education, where teachers are now taught to engage in critical 
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reflection of their teaching moments, successes and failures in order to transform their 
teaching styles and methods to more effectively reach their students. 

In his article on transformational leadership, Skip Bell outlines a model for the 
training and development of leadership that is focused on the personal transformation of 
the leader. He contends that leadership development is not static but takes place in the 
process of learning by doing. Bell does not suggest that leaders do not need training and 
development nor does he suggest that mentorship is unimportant in leadership 
development. Rather, he argues that leading is not about skill as much as it is about 
formation, character, and action. Jeff lorg writes in agreement with this assessment. 

In The Characteristics of Leadership, lorg focuses extensively on the 
characteristics and qualities of effective leadership. He emphasizes the necessity of being 
a humble servant-leader who is “teachable,” an idea in which James Autry clearly agrees. 
Autry’s book The Servant Leader contradicts the hierarchal leadership paradigm found in 
most organizations and often in our churches. “The structure of most organizations is 
based on the old Christmas-tree organization chart, first used by the church, then adopted 
by the military and subsequently by virtually every organization in the Western world up 
until about the middle of the twentieth century. In order to bring the concepts of servant 
leadership to your people, you must prepare them, educate them, train them.”^"^ Thomas 
Gordon agrees with Autry’s assessment of the “top-down” paradigm. “The model is too 


James Autry, The Servant Leader: How to Build a Creative Team, Develop Great Morale and 
Improve Bottom Line Performance (New York, NY: Three Rivers Press, 2001), 53. 
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hierarchical, too static, too slow, and too exclusionary. It draws upon historical paradigms 


that did not truly respect the power and potential of diversity.”^^ 

Neil Cole focuses much of his book. Organic Leadership, on the character of 

those who lead. He writes, “A leader can know all the right doctrines and have all the 

right skills but without character this leader is not fit for duty.”^® Autry believes that 

leadership training and development in the church must focus on and exemplify the 

humility of Christ. He espouses the notion that a tiered leadership lends to feelings of 

lesser value or importance by those not directly in charge. Autry explains how servant 

leadership gives every leader a voice and empowerment but agrees that shifting leaders, 

even in churches, to this mindset of servant-leadership can be a challenge. 

John MacArthur’s book Different by Design discusses the differences between 

men and women where the Bible and leadership are concerned. Regardless of the 

theological perspectives presented, there are nuggets to be gleaned from his writing that 

discusses the importance of leadership development. He spends particular time focused 

on the character of leadership. Mac Arthur writes. 

Leadership in the church is not a mantle of status to be conferred on the church’s 
aristocracy. It isn’t earned by seniority, purchased with money, or inherited 
through family ties. It doesn’t necessarily fall to those who are successful in 
business or finance. It isn’t doled out on the basis of intelligence, education, or 
talent. Its requirements are faultless character, spiritual maturity, skill in teaching, 
and a willingness to serve humbly.^’ 
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In his work, People Follow You, Jeb Blount spends ample time addressing the issues of 
“bad bosses.” This discussion is important, even in the realm of the church, because 
many leaders find themselves in position while lacking the personality traits and 
character necessary to lead well. According to Cole, “Character is learned in the crucible 
of life experience,” yet Blount says, “The primary reason why so many leaders fail at 
leadership is that they are unwilling to accept that leadership is, and always will be, about 
human relationships.”^^ The truth of leadership is that power can, at times, become an 
ego trip. Blount writes that “bad bosses are oblivious to the fact that leading people 
requires humility, savvy, authenticity and keen interpersonal skills.He continues by 
saying, “bad bosses resort to manipulation, screaming, micromanagement, intimidation, 
fear and even pouting to get what they want.”^° Leaders can never afford to forget that 
without people they have no job and the church is not exempt. When it pertains to the life 
of the church, every leader is in position to assist in the spiritual growth and development 
of others and how one leads in an important factor in whether or not their leadership is 
effective. Blount writes that “leading is shaping” and “if you want people to follow you, 
treat them in a way to cause them to want to follow you.”^^ John Maxwell says, “If 
people do not believe in their leader, anything will hinder them from following. If people 
believe in their leader, nothing will stop them.”^^ This perspective on the importance of 
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relationship in leading will be discussed further in terms of the importance of mentorship 
in leadership development. 


The Role of Mentorship in Leadership Development 

In the chapter “Mentoring” in Christianity Today’s magazine issue “Mastering 

Teaching Mastering Ministry,” Earl Palmer discusses the realm of mentoring in the 

church and the importance of mentorship in the development of solid Christian teachers 

and ministry leaders. Palmer contends that “Leadership demands mentoring, and mentors 

earn the title by earning respect over a period of time.”^^ He goes on to say: 

Some Christians never gain confidence in their own thoughts. They never get on 
with their own life because they’re tied too closely to some powerful personality 
or dynamic leader. They’re easily victimized because they’re conditioned to feel 
they always need a strong teacher to clarify and give them truth. No one has 
helped them become confident enough to stand on their own. They need to 
discover the kind of teacher who lives out the Hebrew word for teacher, morah. It 
comes from the same root as torah, “the way.” A morah is one who teaches by 
pointing out the way. That’s the type of teacher a mentor is: one who walks with 
the student part of the way, then stops and points out the rest of the journey. 

Leadership is more than just a matter of having a skill set in a particular area. One must 

be able to effectively train and equip others under their leadership. One must be able to 

take their skills and passion and turn them into praxis. One must possess a willingness to 

not only learn, but to share what has been learned and to ensure that what is shared is 

actually grasped and can be actualized acted out by those they teach or with whom they 

share. This is where intentionality in leadership development becomes key. Leaders must 

look for other leaders to develop and train. Cole writes, “If you can’t produce disciples. 
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you’ll never reproduee leaders. If you ean’t reproduee leaders, you’ll never reproduee 
churches. If you can’t reproduce churches, you’ll never see a movement.”^^ 

Leaders must be selfless and willing to share both information and knowledge. 
Leaders must be willing to engage and mentor future leaders over time, which requires 
personal investment, assessment, reflection, and constructive criticism. Leaders must be 
willing to adjust their methods if they find them to be ineffective. Reflection is on the 
part of both the leader and the developing leader. In this sense, leadership development 
exists on two levels-the current leader and the developing or emerging leader. 

Professional companies and organizations have long understood the importance of 
leadership development and mentorship for those who serve at the helm of their 
organizational structures. “A transformational leader is one who inspires, shows respect 
for, and is authentic in her/his desire for the professional and personal advancement of 
her or his subordinates.”^^ Leadership is not a realm of authority or responsibility 
reserved only for those who are at the top of a business structure. Rather, leadership 
occurs on many levels, particularly in organizations that utilize a tiered structure. 

Leaders in industries such as business are often referred to as managers or 
supervisors; those who provide direction and oversight within a corporation. As a result, 
leadership development occurs in a variety of forms on all levels of responsibility within 
an organization. Yet, Jeb Blount raises the question, “How many companies require 
future leaders to prepare for leadership through mentorship and training programs?”^^ His 
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contention is that emerging leaders benefit greatly from mentorship and training prior to 
their assuming leadership positions. Aguilera essentially suggests that a paradigm shift in 
how leadership development is approached in the church needs to occur. He expresses 
that leadership development includes and is predicated upon intentional mentorship 
because, as Jeb Blount says, “leadership is personal.”^* According to Barry Bozeman and 
Mary K. Feeney, 

Kathy Kram’s (1980) dissertation and her 1983 Academy of Management Journal 
article provided a beginning to the contemporary research tradition. The 1983 
article is still the most frequently cited journal article on the topic of mentoring, 
and her conceptualization of mentoring has been either directly quoted or 
reworked only slightly in many subsequent studies. 

They go on to write, 

In a subsequent book, Kram (1985) noted that mentoring involves an intense 
relationship whereby a senior or more experienced person (the mentor) provides 
two functions for a junior person (the protege), one function being advice or 
modeling about career development behaviors and the second function being 
personal support, especially psychosocial support."^® 

Just as disciples are developed intentionally, training and development should occur at all 

levels of engagement within the church. The mentorship component of leadership 

development speaks to the importance of relationship and process. Leaders not only 

intend to equip and development other leaders but they do so through relationship 

building which provides the atmosphere or culture or climate for dialogue, reflection, 

assessments and analysis, critical thinking, and change to take place. This emphasis on 

relationship as a key component to leadership and leadership development is not held by 
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Blount alone. In his book, The Twelve Absolutes of Leadership, Gary Burnison writes 
“the goal of leadership is not to tell people what to do, but rather to tell them what to 
think about. Enable and equip others and then get out of their way.”^^ Blunts says, 
“Simply put, you will never gain the success you desire without the trust of your 
people.He continues by saying, “Without trust your people will not give you their best 
work. Without trust, there is no loyalty. People won’t watch your back when the chips are 
down. The best people will not want to work for you.”"^^ 

The field of business management is crowded with models, methods and 
messages on leadership development. What is clear throughout is that leaders play the 
most integral part in the success and failure of a business. How a leader leads can either 
hinder or expand the success of a business therefore mentorship is not a new idea in this 
realm. For generations, those with experience have identified and selected persons with 
whom to share their wealth of knowledge. Many times, persons new to the business 
world sought out older, more experienced leaders for guidance and wise counsel. They 
understood the importance of having a model to pattern themselves after and a guide with 
the ability to open doors of opportunity. Networking, both formally and informally, have 
long been a major part of the business world because of the ability to make connections 
and form relationships with others for mutual benefit. Mentees understand the necessity 
of being teachable and gleaning at the feet of experience while wise mentors understand 
the importance and power of influence. They grasp the legacy that comes with replicating 
themselves in another. Just as the church understands the mandate to make disciples to 
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replicate themselves in Christ the business world has long participated in systems of 

training and development for future and upcoming leaders. Likewise, the medical 

profession has followed suit in the development of intentional mentoring programs for 

doctors-in-training. According to McKimm, Jollie and Hatter: 

Mentors bring experience, perspective, objectivity and distance into the mentoring 
relationship. They can offer a long term view for the organisation and the 
individual. They are influential in terms of helping the leamer/mentee reach their 
goals and aspirations. They care about the mentee and focus on the needs of the 
individual. They can provide empathy, candour, openness and honesty. They 
should also be willing to share their expertise, should not feel threatened by the 
mentee’s potential for equalling or surpassing them nor by the mentee detecting 
their weaknesses and shortcomings.^"^ 

Intentionality of mentorship indicates the importance of leaders both equipping others 
and being equipped themselves to take on the task of leading others. Leaders must be 
intentional in raising up others who have similar capacities to lead as a part of their 
overall leadership strategy. “The first thing any good leader does is learn to detect 
leadership potential in others.In a sense it can be equated with another level of 
discipleship development which retains the stated intent of replicating oneself. 

Mentorship goes beyond merely providing instruction and oral guidance. Rather, 
intentional mentorship includes opening oneself up to followship; embodying what it 
means to be a leader; what a leader looks like, thinks likes, sounds like and acts like. 

There is a motive to mentorship; a reason for being intentional in training and 
equipping the next leaders to follow. “Every person also needs a mentor, someone who 
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will take the time to teach and explain.Emerging leaders should not have to reinvent 
what has already been established, they are to build upon it and carry it to another level of 
effectiveness. Blanchard and Hodges write, “Novices need basic information before they 
can progress. Novices also need someone committed to their development to welcome 
them into the learning process. They need to feel that someone “in the know” thinks their 
work is important enough to invest time and energy to teach it right.”'^^ Intentional 
mentorship keeps emerging leaders from having to relive some of the same mistakes; 
avoids certain pitfalls while helping to navigate the ones they will inevitably endure. In 
terms of the church, the role of mentor-leader is most often fulfilled by the senior pastor. 
The person in this position serves as the primary mentor to the emerging leaders, both 
paid and voluntary, under their leadership whether they readily accept that role or not. 
“Apprentices are people in training who have not yet mastered all the information and 
skills to work alone. They need to be assured that they are doing the right thing in the 
right way and to be corrected when they don’t quite “have it.” They also need someone to 
put their progress in the right perspective so they don’t become overconfident with early 
success or discouraged with initial failure. 

In many instances it is not that the pastor does not desire to train and mentor 
those under his or her leadership. Rather, some suggest the issue for pastors is one of 
time. Ron Aguilera writes. 

One day I finally realized that leadership development was not going to happen 
on its own and that it would only happen if it became a priority to me, the pastor, 
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the point leader of the church. I would have to have a vision for it and be able to 
communicate that vision with others passionately and effectively. This is why 
leadership development rarely happens in a church. The pastor and others in 
leadership positions are driven by immediate needs and never seem to have the 
time to put into it."^^ 

Unfortunately it is this lack of time and prioritizing of leadership development that allows 
for the “bad boss” syndrome previously discussed to exist within the church. Blanchard 
and Hodges go on to say, “We believe that leaders in churches and in business often set 
people up for failure because they do not accept responsibility for recognizing and 
responding effectively to this orientation learning stage.However, John Maxwell 
writes, “The one who influences others to follow only is a leader with certain limitations. 
The one who influences others to lead others is a leader without limitations.” 

Mentor-leaders exist within the laity as well. Each ministry of every church has a 
person or team of persons designated to provide direct leadership to its implementation 
under the umbrella of the primary mentor-leader. This second tier of leaders are an 
integral part of the vitality of any ministry or church because they lead and cast vision 
within the overall vision of their church that is set forth by the pastor or governing body. 
Therefore, it is imperative that every level or tier of leadership both equip and be 
equipped simultaneously. John Vooys’ article “No Clergy or Laity” discusses the notion 
of the “priesthood of all believers.” He examines Ephesians 4:11-13 in light of its call the 
engagement in ministry for all Christians. Vooys provides exegetical critique of the 
passage in effort to convey the message of ministry involvement and engagement by all 
Christians. He establishes that all humans are gifted and that the gifts given to the body 
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were neutral in gender. Vooys spends ample time discussing the five (or four) ministry 
gifts or leadership positions in the church and rightly contends that the purpose of such is 
to prepare the body of Christ for ministry. He undergirds the idea that those called to 
equip must first be equipped themselves. 

It is important to note that leadership development is an ongoing process. Every 
church should be engaged in the intentional mentoring development of its leaders on 
every level of service. Every leader must continue to be trained even as they take up the 
task of training others. Erika Anderson writes, “In additional to the formal training, you 
and your managers must engage people directly in small groups. In fact, you should 
continue these types of gatherings even after you’re satisfied that the transition is 
complete.In other words, leadership development never ends. 

As the twenty first century church advances, it becomes more crucial that 
leadership on all levels receive some form of training and preparation for the ministries in 
which they engage. Just as the church is a corporate body, ministry within the church is a 
corporate mission to be carried out in the spirit of Christ and with excellence. What each 
of these writings held in common was the desire to strengthen the abilities, character and 
development of leaders in all professional fields and vocations. Training and 
development, particularly for the emerging leader, is vital to the health and strength of 
any organization, church or ministry. Eeadership development is not simply concerned 
with individual success. Rather, the task of developing leaders is concerned with the 
mission of the whole. 


Anderson, Leading So People Will Follow, 54. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Due to my experience in campus ministry and examination of my context, it has 
become evident that once away from home, students who were active leaders in their 
respective churches, find it difficult to connect with a community of worship. If students 
are purposefully engaged early in their collegiate experience, they are more likely to 
became part of the leadership framework on campuses such as Livingstone’s Campus. 
The current project, “Motivating Millennials to Christian Commitment” resulted from my 
passion to see young adults experience vibrant and long-lasting relationships with God 
and with those, who like them, are thirsty to find meaning in life. 

This study was rooted in foundational research focused on biblical, historical, 
theological and theoretical disciplines. The purpose for examination of these types of 
foundational research was three-fold: 1.) Increased insight, 2.) knowledge, and 3.) 
wisdom relative to ministerial growth and resulted in the implementation of this ministry 
project. The foundational work was also, vital to broadening one’s perspective, strategic 
in affirming the direction of this “Ministry Model” and the need for it in the twenty first 
century. 
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Mentoring Leadership: Old Testament 

The biblical texts selected offer two accounts of how a mentoring relationship can 
be utilized as a means to develop an effective leader. The Old Testament text (Numbers 
27:18-23) presents leadership lessons through the mentoring relationship between Moses 
and Joshua. Leadership is always a temporary assignment. It is a temporary assignment 
because leaders do not ultimately own the teams, ministries or organizations they lead. 
They simply steward what the Lord has entrusted to their care for a season. Wise leaders 
embrace the temporal reality of leading, and they prepare the ministry for the future. 

Since the assignment is fleeting, developing others for leadership is an essential 
responsibility of a leader. Moses understood the temporary nature of leadership and the 
necessity of succession. In an effort to assure consistency in leadership Moses personally 
selected and invested in leaders and he modeled leadership by replicating leaders. 

This pattern of divesting and replicating leadership began not long after the 
exodus from Egypt. Moses led a group of millions literally by himself. At one point in his 
ministry, Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, arrived for a visit and asked, “What is this thing 
you’re doing for the people? Why are you alone sitting as judge, while all the people 
stand around you from morning until evening?” (Ex. 18:14 HCSB). 

Moses tried to explain his role as arbiter of millions, but his answers fell short. 
Jethro, always quick to correct, said: “What you’re doing is not good.. .You will certainly 
wear out both yourself and these people who are with you, because the task is too heavy 
for you. You can’t do it alone” (Ex. 18:17-18 HCSB). 

Jethro encouraged Moses to select honorable, wise and godly men who could be 
taught basic interpretation of God’s laws and instruction. It was a defined leadership 
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system designed not only to alleviate stress immediately from Moses but also to sustain 
the young nation for the long haul. Ultimately, Moses listened to Jethro, leaders emerged, 
his stress lessened, and his father-in-law went home. This pattern of multiplication in 
Moses’ life and leadership reached its pinnacle with his selection of Joshua as his 
successor. 

Joshua is first mentioned in the scripture when Moses chose him to lead the 
Israelite army in battle against the Amalekites (Ex. 17:8-16). From that moment forward, 
we observe Moses intentionally developing Joshua. Through the scripture, it is easy to 
see Moses pouring into Joshua. Moses brought Joshua up the mountain to receive the Ten 
Commandments from God (Ex. 24:13). Joshua observed Moses’ righteous indignation 
when Moses smashed the two tablets (Ex. 32:17-19), and Joshua was witness to the Holy 
Communion Moses shared with the Ford as he guarded the tent of meeting (Ex. 33:11). 

Through all these critical moments in the life of God’s people, Joshua was there 
with Moses. Moses helped ensure the following generation would love and fear God. He 
served his people by pouring his life into another. Immediately after Moses’ death, 

Joshua was ready to lead Israel. Moses’ behavior is a model for modern-day leadership. 
We can see the priority he placed on the future by how he empowered younger leaders 
like Joshua. Simply put, leaders are responsible for future leadership. 

A leader who is not developing future leaders is not serving the organization well. 
The leader is either being shortsighted or selfish — shortsighted in that the future is not 
being considered or selfish in that the leader thinks only about himself or herself. 

The leadership legacy of Joshua, sadly, is very different, as we find in the Book of 
Judges. After Joshua’s death, Israel drifted from the Lord and lived in chaos: 
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“Joshua son of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died at the age of 110.... That whole 
generation was also gathered to their ancestors. After them another generation rose up 
who did not know the Lord or the works He had done for Israel” (Jdg. 2:8, 10 HCSB). 

This is a stark contrast in that there is no record of Joshua investing in anyone. He 
is never shown intentionally developing leaders or pouring into others. Consequently, the 
generation after his leadership did not know the Lord. Moses proactively and 
intentionally invested his life in Joshua. Under Joshua’s leadership, Israel enjoyed great 
prosperity and victory; but Joshua failed to see the value of investing in younger leaders. 

Mentoring Leadership: New Testament 

Paul and Timothy’s relationship serves as our foundation from the New 
Testament text (Acts 16:1-5). Paul's charge to Timothy in his Epistles written to the 
young pastor is arguably one of the richest literary pieces on leadership ever. It teaches an 
inexperienced but gifted leader to conduct life, work and relationships, and consequently 
gives the same charge to us. 

The first leadership lessons that we can learn from what Paul taught Timothy is to 
live with consistent integrity. Contemporary leadership teaches us that leadership is about 
building expertise in our work or vocation. Paul teaches Timothy, however, that 
leadership is not just about being excellent at our jobs, but in every area of our life — 
family, relationships and even personal integrity. 

Integrity calls that we act believe and behave with the same excitement, passion 
and excellence in our homes, in the gym and in the grocery store as we do at work. 
Secondly, Moses presented the fact that although you are a leader, not everyone will 
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agree with you. Leadership is not about getting everyone on your boat, but effectively 
guiding, growing and directing those who are. The same way that Paul taught Timothy 
that not everyone would agree with him, nothing has changed today. When one is given a 
mantle of leadership, there will be opposition, but that is not reason enough to be 
disheartened, especially when we must understand that it is normal to face disagreement 
and friction. 

Timothy was also taught that an effective leader never chases a position but rather 
strives for influence. Humans have a very ungodly inclination to judge leadership skills 
based on outward appearance or position. Leadership is not much about titles or position, 
but about the grace of God, the character of your heart and the example we set. 

Both mentor pairings demonstrate that great leaders are not deemed so because of 
the title they hold, but because of the God-given gifts and calling that God sets in us that 
will translate to speech, conduct, love, faith and purity. Moses in his charge to Joshua 
was that he would charge those who are next in line. Leaders fail as leaders when they let 
the buck stop with them. That is why Paul taught Timothy the importance of training the 
next generation of leaders. The day we work ourselves out of a job is the day we establish 
our positions as leaders. 

The texts selected both speak to the importance of a solid mentor relationship in 
the life of a developing Christian leader. Moses and Paul utilize being a mentor as a 
means of modeling and teaching other Joshua and Timothy the precepts of living a 


Christian life. 
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Historical Background: Livingstone College 

The historical foundations chapter provides a glimpse into the history of 
Livingstone College. Additionally, the chapter reflects upon the life of the institution’s 
founder, James Walker Hood and other historically significant religious leaders who 
found themselves faced with the overwhelming pressures confronting them as they 
sought to make a difference through education and service. In a world in which white 
people dominated the lives and limited the possibilities of black people, the church had 
long been the most important institution, African Americans controlled by themselves. 
Not only did these churches attend to the spiritual needs of free black people and - in 
some southern cities - slaves, but their pastors also became the primary and most 
influential African American leaders. The church was integral to the lives of most blacks 
as it fulfilled spiritual needs through sermon and music and it enabled blacks to be free 
from white interference during planning, organizing and leading the race. 

Theological Foundations 

Theological foundations situate leadership development in the context of campus 
ministry within the realm of practical theology; explore the subject of relationship as a 
theological construct that undergirds and informs religious leadership development; and 
establishes intentional mentorship as the method by which leadership development ought 
to occur in the Body of Christ. 

Leadership development in the body of Christ is concerned with the training and 
preparation of both emerging and experienced leaders to strengthen the ministries in 
which they are involved. While the subject of leadership development is most often 
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understood in light of business or secular professions, the intentional training and 
development is repeatedly demonstrated through the relationships between God and 
humankind and themselves. In truth, how a leader is equipped for service conveys certain 
theological perspectives that can either strengthen or detract from a leader’s abilities. 

Theoretical Foundations 

The theoretical foundations chapter examines contemporary theories relevant to 
leadership development. Mentoring relationship in various vocational arenas such as 
educational institutions and corporate structures offer insight to the validity of such 
interactions. As the twenty first century church advances, it becomes more crucial that 
leadership on all levels receive some form of training and preparation for the ministries in 
which they engage. Just as the church is a corporate body, ministry within the church is a 
corporate mission to be carried out in the spirit of Christ and with excellence. Writings of 
John Maxwell offer insight into the connection, or lack thereof between one who holds a 
title and one who is genuinely a leader. Training and development, particularly for the 
emerging leader, is vital to the health and strength of any organization, church or 
ministry. Leadership development is not simply concerned with individual success. 
Rather, the task of developing leaders must also be concerned with the mission of the 
whole. 

Although recent decades witnessed millennials leaving church at record numbers 
and they are described as America's least religious generation, there is still a desire within 
them to connect to the power that is greater than themselves. All the foundational 
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chapters have either eontributed, ehallenged, or affirmed this “Model of Ministry,” 
“Motivating Millennials to Christian Commitment.” 

Methodology 

Praetieal theology provides grounding for this “Ministry Model” in that it can be 
described as applied theology; it is theology in action beyond theory. It combines theory 
and praxis, training and implementation. Practical theology is whole life theology. 
Speeifieally, how one views or understands God informs one’s aetions, beliefs, values 
and behaviors. The goal of practical theology is to move beyond understanding God to 
living out what is understood in tangible and practical ways. Practical theology suggests a 
view of God in which God is invested in addressing the issues concerning the lives of 
God’s people. It is a realm of theology that understands life is experieneed and theology 
is lived out through such experiences. This speaks to one cultivating a relationship with 
God rather than merely knowing a religion of God. Practical theology is centered on 
partnering with God in God’s work in the earth. On an individual level, praetieal 
theology is concerned with spiritual growth and development, an aspect vital to the 
development of church leadership. This is due to its emphases on praxis, addressing 
holistic concerns, and doing so in the context of authentic life application of theory. A 
ministry model partially founded upon the principles of practical theology can connect 
the dots and lead to a greater holistic well-being for all those developing in ministry 
leadership. 

The primary goal of this research project was to identify the reasons why 
previously vibrant, young church leaders enter college and cease their service to a 
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spiritual community. To address the goal of this dissertation project, the researcher was 
most interested in the collection of textual versus numeric data. Textual data offers a rich 
insight on the current leadership skill(s) and style(s) of each participant, a qualitative 
research approach was selected. Qualitative research is an approach for exploring and 
understanding the meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a social or human problem. 
This method of research involves emerging questions and procedures, data typically 
collected in the participant’s setting, data analysis, inductively building from particulars 
to general themes, and the researcher making interpretation of the meaning of the data. 
The final written report has a flexible structure. Those who engage in this form of inquiry 
support a way of looking at research that honors an inductive style, a focus on individual 
meaning, and the importance of reporting the complexity of a situation.^ 

Data Collection Procedures 

This study’s data collection consisted of the administering of a qualitative pre-test 
that contained four open-ended questions. These questions explored the participant’s 
involvement in ministry, prior to attending Livingstone College Campus Ministry. To 
determine level of ministerial commitment, participants were asked, “What level of 
ministry commitment have you had?” To evaluate individual’s exposure to mentoring 
before involvement in Livingstone College’s Campus Ministry, participants were asked, 
“How much mentoring have you had?” Participant’s active commitment to Campus 
Ministry for this study was considered a method of measuring Christian growth. 
Therefore, participants were asked the following open-ended question, “Have you been 

* John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
4* ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2014), 4. 
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committed to Campus Ministry?” Lastly, to gauge participants commitment to campus 
ministry the past academic year. Participants were asked to describe their level/type of 
outreaeh completed within the past aeademie year. 

Study participant’s current leadership skills and leadership styles were also 
explored: What is your leadership style? What leadership style(s) have you been a part 
of? Which leadership style(s) do you respond best to? A Spiritual Gifts Assessment was 
conducted to explore each participant’s level of spiritual development, and an initial 
questionnaire was administered to gather demographic data on each participant. 

Prior to the eurrent study several steps were employed to eomplete the data 
collection process. Understanding that, “data collection steps include setting the 
boundaries for the study, eolleeting information through unstruetured or semi-struetured 
observations and interviews, doeuments, and visual materials; as well as establishing the 
protocol for recording information.”^ 

“In qualitative interviews, the researeher eonducts face-to-face interviews with 
partieipants, telephone interviews, or engages in foeus group interviews with six to eight 
interviewees in each group. These interviews involve unstructured and generally open- 
ended questions that are few in number and intended to elieit views and opinions from 
the participants.”^ Interviews with eight of the participants were done at the conclusion of 
the projeet that inquired about the overall projeet, the eommunity of shared spaee, the 
impact of the project, the job performanee of the facilitator, and the continuance of 
aeeountability partners as a means of fostering and solidifying intentional mentorship. 


^ John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
5* ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage Publications, 2018), 185. 


^ Creswell, Research Design, 187. 
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After collecting all data, responses have been reviewed and compiled. This is another 
way of measuring the outcome of this project and to help address the hypothesis. 

The model was implemented with eight students currently enrolled in the 
freshman class at Livingstone College in Salisbury, North. Carolina. The class progressed 
through eight lessons focused on identifying their spiritual gifts, assessing current 
leadership skill level, modeling various leadership techniques and concluding with 
opportunities practice the modeled behaviors. Prior to the implementation date, an 
introductory reception was held where the facilitator spoke with the group regarding the 
project. The purpose of this project was outlined along with the overall objectives. 

During this initial session, a course syllabus was distributed which spelled out what 
would take place during each of the eight-week sessions. A calendar with the meeting 
dates was also included. Each session had a specified topic as listed below: 


Session 1: 

Know Those Who Labor Among You and Spiritual Gifts 
Assessment 

Session 2: 

Leadership Laws 1 - 7 

Session 3: 

Leadership Laws 8-14 

Session 4: 

Leadership Laws 15-21 

Session 5: 

Mentor Modeling and Skills Development 

Session 6: 

Mentor Modeling and Skills Development 

Session 7: 

Leadership in Action 

Session 8: 

Wrap Up and Evaluations 
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Implementation 

The implementation date for this project was held during the week of January 30, 
2018. Prior to project start date, an information session was held. The information 
session served the purpose of allowing each participant time to complete preliminary 
documentation: Research Consent Form, Initial Questionnaire, and a Pre-test. 

The Research Consent Form explained the purpose of the “Motivating 
Millennials to Christian Commitment” project, described participant activities, time 
period of project participation, assurance of participants anonymity, secured storage of 
data, and voluntary participation, was read and signed by eight participants (Appendix 
A). Next, eight participants completed a ten-question. Initial Questionnaire that was 
designed to increase our knowledge of project participants. Initial questionnaire consisted 
of seven-demographic questions and three-questions related to church involvement 
(Appendix B). In support of this model, as previously mentioned eight millennials 
responded to the test provided to all participants prior to their participation in this model. 
The test utilized four questions. These four questions were used to gauge the level of 
commitment, the amount of mentoring, the level of commitment to Livingstone College 
Campus Ministry and what level of outreach each participant participated in within the 
previous academic year. Each participant had an opportunity to answer the questions in 
an effort to extract their level of experience in ministry. Minimal discussion to address 
specific questions was all that occurred during this period. Time for discussion would 
take place following the post-test and during the interviews. 

During the initial session, time was spent getting to know each other. Although all 
participants were in the same freshman class and had completed one semester at 
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Livingstone several were not familiar with each other at all. Once the introductions were 
made, we introduced the idea of Spiritual gifts. Spiritual gifts are tools God gives 
Christians to do the work of the ministry — to fulfill the Great Commission to reach, 
baptize, and teach and to minister to one another. Every Christian receives at least one 
gift at the moment of salvation. Spiritual gifts are not rewards, natural talents, a place of 
service, an age-group ministry, and a specialty ministry. They express themselves 
through various ministries which, in turn, accomplish a variety of results. 

A spiritual gift is the primary channel by which the Holy Spirit ministers to the 
believer. It is a supernatural capacity for service to God and He gives you a supernatural 
desire to perform the duties of that gift. Spiritual gifts are tools for building the church. 
They are a source of joy in your Christian life and influence your motives. A spiritual gift 
is a Divine calling with a Divine responsibility, because what God has gifted you to do. 
He has called you to do, and what He has called you to do. He has gifted you to do. 

Spiritual gifts can be categorized into three divisions: miraculous, enabling, and 
team."^ The miraculous gifts, generally known today as Charismatic Gifts (apostles, 
tongues, interpretation of tongues, healing, and miracles). The enabling gifts, which all 
Christians have the ability to develop (faith, discernment, wisdom, and knowledge 
qualities possessed rather than activities performed). Finally, the team gifts, which are 
service, ministry, task-oriented or are activities performed such as teaching. The team 
gifts are functional and involve speaking or ministering. Chances are, you have several of 
these gifts that vary in degrees and intensity. In many cases, spiritual gifts may 
complement your secular employment. The spiritual gifts inventory identified their 

“Spiritual Gifts Test - Finding your Spiritual Gifts,” Bible Sprout, accessed May 4, 2019, 
https://www.biblesprout.com/articles/god/holy-spirit/spiritual-gifts-test/. 
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dominant team gift, which helped them pinpoint an appropriate place within campus 
ministry. 

Once instruction and discussion concluded each participant completed a Spiritual 
Gifts Analysis. The instrument used was the Spiritual Gifts Inventory created by Team 
Ministry. This inventory utilizes self-evaluation and most statements deal with feelings 
and desires. By answering 108 questions, each participant is given their result within the 
following categories: 1) Evangelism 2) Prophecy 3) Teaching 4) Exhortation 5) 
Shepherding 6) Mercy 7) Serving 8) Giving 9) Administration. Once everyone completed 
their inventory, we discussed interpretations of each of the gifts and whether individuals 
agreed with their individual results. 

Session two was held Eebruary 4, 2018. We began with a brainstorming activity 
to generate ideas on leadership, ministry, and the connection between the two. During 
each of the next three sessions discussed the book, 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership by 
John Maxwell. During this session we focused on the laws listed below. 

E The Eaw of the Eid - Eeadership Ability Determines a Person’s Level of 

Effectiveness 

2. The Eaw of Influence - The True Measure of Eeadership Is Influence—Nothing 

More, Nothing Eess 

3. The Eaw of Process - Eeadership Develops Daily, Not in a Day 

4. The Eaw of Navigation - Anyone Can Steer the Ship, But It Takes a Eeader to 

Chart the Course 

5. The Eaw of E. E. Hutton - When the Real Eeader Speaks, People Eisten 

6. The Eaw of Solid Ground - Trust Is the Eoundation of Eeadership 

7. The Eaw of Respect - People Naturally Eollow Readers Stronger Than 

Themselves 
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The third session was held February 6, 2018, and we continued the presentation of John 
Maxwell’s 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership. Focus was on Laws eight through 
fourteen which are listed below. 

8. The Law of Intuition - Leaders Evaluate Everything With a Eeadership Bias 

9. The Eaw of Magnetism - Who You Are Is Who You Attract 

10. The Eaw of Connection - Eeaders Touch a Heart Before They Ask for a Hand 

11. The Eaw of the Inner Circle - A Leader’s Potential Is Determined By Those 
Closest to Him 

12. The Law of Empowerment - Only Secure Eeaders Give Power to Others 

13. The Eaw of Reproduction - It Takes a Eeader to Raise Up a Eeader 

14. The Eaw of Buy-In - People Buy Into the Eeader, Then the Vision 

The fourth session was held on Eebruary 13, 2018 and we continued the presentation of 
John Maxwell’s 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership. Eocus was on Eaws fifteen through 
twenty-one which are listed below. 

15. The Eaw of Victory - Eeaders Eind a Way for the Team to Win 

16. The Eaw of the Big Mo - Momentum Is a Leader’s Best Friend 

17. The Law of Priorities - Leaders Understand that Activity Is Not Necessarily 
Accomplishment 

18. The Law of Sacrifice - A Leader Must Give Up to go Up 

19. The Law of Timing - When to Lead Is as Important as What to Do and Where 
to Go 

20. The Law of Explosive Growth - To Add Growth, Eead Eollowers—To 
Multiply, Eead Eeaders 

21. The Eaw of Eegacy - A Leader’s Lasting Value Is Measured By Succession 
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Session number five was held on February 20, 2018 and began with a review of the 21 
Laws of Leadership. Each participant was asked to share the Law that resonated with 
them the most and to speak on its significance in their present ministry/leadership 
journey. The remainder of the session was focused on exploration of Strengths Based 
Leadership, a concept discovered by Tom Rath and Barry Conchie. They proposed four 
domains of leadership strength: executing, influencing, relationship building, and 
strategic thinking and feel all are critical to the overall effective functioning of leadership. 

Executing 

Team members who have a dominant strength in the executing domain are those 
whom you turn to time and again to implement a solution. These are the people who will 
work tirelessly to get something done. People who are strong in the executing domain 
have an ability to take an idea and transform it into reality within the organization they 
lead. 

Influencing 

People who are innately good at influencing are always selling the team's ideas 
inside and outside the organization. When you need someone to take charge, speak up, 
and make sure your group is heard, look to someone with the strength to influence. 

Relationship Building 

Relationship builders are the glue that holds a team together. Strengths associated 
with bringing people together whether it is by keeping distractions at bay or keeping the 
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collective energy high transform a group of individuals into a team capable of carrying 
out complex projects and goals. 

Strategic Thinking 

Those who are able to keep people focused on "what they could" be are constantly 
pulling a team and its members into the future. They continually absorb and analyze 
information and help the team make better decisions. 

The sixth session was held February 25, 2018. We began by discussing the 
individual aspects of serving in campus ministry. Using the Order of Service as a guide 
instruction was given regarding each portion of the service and its significance to the 
overall worship experience. We also simultaneously surveyed the group to determine 
which, if any, portion would be omitted of the service and the possible consequences of 
that omission. 

From there, our efforts centered on demonstration and practice of every task 
necessary to conduct a service for campus ministry. Detailed instruction was given 
regarding appropriateness of scripture and music selections based on the Christian 
calendar. Role play and scenario set up was utilized to practice each portion of service 
including greeting, offering, ushering, altar ministry (group or individual), etc. 

The seventh session on February 27, 2018 consisted of an actual campus ministry 
service. Utilizing the Order of Service and ministry assignments agreed upon during 
session six, participants were tasked with conducting the complete worship experience. 
The final session was held March 6, 2018 and served as a wrap-up reception. During time 
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with food and fellowship participants were allowed to debrief in light of the previous 
week’s service and to reflect on the entire project. 

Summary of Learning 

There were eight participants involved in the successful completion of this 
project. The participants came from various backgrounds of church involvement. There 
were three female participants. Participant Eight attends campus ministry and is actively 
involved. She has been a Christian for eight years and serves as a minister of the Gospel. 
Participant One attends campus ministry with her friend and attends three times a month. 
Participant One has been a Christian for six years and serves as Worship Leader. The last 
female, Participant Four only attends campus ministry when invited or if she was stressed 
from the cares of life. Participant Four has been a Christian for one year and serves as a 
greeter. The five males were from various backgrounds. Most attended church but were 
not considered regular church attenders. Participant Two attends campus ministry 
regularly and serves as a Sound Technician. He has been a Christian for two years. 
Participant Three attends campus ministry regularly. He has been a Christian for eleven 
years and serves as a minister of the Gospel. Participant Five does not attend campus 
ministry regularly and he is not a Christian. Participant Five is not involved in ministry 
and serves as a lay person. Participant Six visited campus ministry twice. He has been a 
Christian for one year and serves as an Altar Worker. Participant Seven visits campus 
ministry once a month. He is not a Christian and serves as an Armorbearer. Each 
participant was given The Spiritual Gifts Inventory from Team Ministry. The spiritual 
gifts inventory is not an actual test to inform the participants of their spiritual gift. It is an 
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inventory showing the strength and weakness in eaeh of God’s gifted areas. It is to offer 
guidance as one actively serve in a local church. 

Each participant completed the spiritual gifts inventory and entered the position 
they served in campus ministry. Once the inventory was completed many of the 
participants were amazed at the results. The participants were asked to read each 
statement and choose the answer that related mostly to them. They were informed that 
there were no right or wrong answers. They were encouraged to select the responses that 
reflected their own opinions. 

Each participant served in ministry using what they believed to be there spiritual 
gift. However, upon completing the Spiritual Gifts Inventory each participant realized 
they may not have been serving in an area using their true spiritual gift. Eor example, 
Participant One served as a Worship Eeader but according to her Spiritual Gifts Inventory 
answer sheet, her strongest gift is exhortation. Participant Two served as a Sound 
Technician but his strongest gift is serving. Participant Three served as a minister to the 
church but his strongest gift is giving. Participant Pour served as a greeter but her 
strongest gift was Administration. Participant Pive did not serve in a leadership position 
in the church; he was a lay person. After taking the Spiritual Gifts Inventory his strongest 
gift was Pasturing. Participant Six served as an altar worker but his strongest gift is 
evangelism. Participant Seven served as an armorbearer but his strongest gift is giving. 
Participant Eight served as a minister in the church. Her strongest gift is administration. 
Surprisingly, the participants agreed with the results of the Spiritual Gifts Inventory. 
While the participants worked in ministry you could see some gifts at work. The 
participants were encouraged by the ministry gifts received from the Spiritual Gifts 
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Inventory. Participants with less ministry experience was just as confident as the 
participants with more ministry experience. Participant Three naturally fell into a 
leadership role without being told he was a leader. He took a leadership role and 
organized the participants according to their strongest gift. He wanted to instruct the 
students as to what they should be doing. He had some previous leadership experience 
and the other participants easily followed him. As the participants served in their new 
capacities some participants believed other participants were playing church and not 
taking ministry seriously. 

Examination of completed Initial Questionnaires showed significant uniformity of 
demographics among project participants. For instance, all (100%) project participants 
ranged from eighteen to twenty-years old and identified as African American. Most 
(62.5%) participants identified as male and 37.5 percent of participants said they were 
female. Educational attainment of participants was similar. All (100%) participants had 
obtained either a high school diploma or equivalent degree. Marriage was not common 
among participants. Not married, was reported marital status for every (100%) project 
participant. All eight of the project participants categorized their employment status as, 
student. Interestingly, reported household income of project participants were diverse. 
Nearly, forty percent (37.5%) of participants reported a household income of $51,000.00 
to $60,000.00. Equal proportions (25% and 25%) identified a household income of 
$41,000.00 to $50,000 and above $61,000.00. Only 12.5% of participants indicted a 
household income of $31,000.00 to $40,000.00. 
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Results from Pre-Test and Post-Test 

The Pre and post-test questions were used as a part of data collection process. The 
questions were asked to gather information regarding each participant’s awareness of 
their previous commitment. Within the instrument, eight open-ended questions were 
presented: four pre-test questions and four post-test questions. 

Most Motivating Millennials to Christian Commitment project participants 
indicated consistent church involvement. A majority (87.5%) of participants 
characterized themselves as attending church four-times a month, and one-participant 
(12.5%) said they attended church twice a month. Church involvement of participants 
was not reflective of experience in a church leadership position. Most (37.5%) project 
participants said they had no experience in a leadership role. Half of the participants 
reported either three-years (25%) or five-years (25%) of experience in a church 
leadership role. Only, 12.5% of participants indicated that they had one-year of 
experience in leadership. Of those participants that had a past role in church leadership, 
area of ministry experience was diverse. Areas of ministry. Evangelism (12.5%), 
Pastoring (12.5%), Exhortation (12.5%), Greeter (12.5%), Server (12.5%), and Worship 
Eeader (12.5%) were evenly distributed. Interestingly, the most pronounce (25%) area of 
ministry experience was pastoring. 


Conclusion 

The project went very well, and I have a passion to ensure that young adults have 
opportunities to develop, expand and practice skills as they mature in leadership. My 


desire to see church leaders equipped to successfully execute the myriad of tasks 
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expected of them as they lead God’s people made creating this project was inevitable. 1 
knew that it would have an impact on those participating, but I had no idea to what 
degree. Something simple as offering a place to practice leadership skills has made an 
enormous difference in their lives. This project has made it possible for the participants to 
grow in a safe, non-judgmental environment when missteps are viewed as teachable 
moments. I did not realize how desperate these young people were for a safe space to be 
nurtured where they could blossom. I also did not realize my internal need to impart to 
others. 

I learned that everything that I learn is not only to help me, but to also help 
someone else. Doing research and writing the foundational chapters were a life changing 
experience. The research itself allowed me to read works of numerous scholars. It also 
allowed me to compare the work of scholars with differing views which challenged me to 
increase my range whether researching or reading for my own personal edification. I love 
exegetical work and therefore thoroughly enjoyed doing the biblical foundation chapter. 
In doing research, it opened my eyes to things that I have never seen before for both the 
Old and New Testament paradigm. It allowed me to learn at a deeper level as it 
challenged my own thought process. The historical foundation chapter allowed me to 
look closely at how one man who is focused on improving the lives of others can leave a 
legacy that is far reaching. 

From the historical chapter, I learned more about the life of James Walker Hood 
and the rich history of Livingstone College and Hood Seminary. I am even more in awe 
of the tremendous sacrifices he made in order to do the work God had called him to. The 


theological chapter introduced me to other practical theologians who paved the way for 
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me to develop leadership skills through a systematic process of mentoring, 
demonstration, and practice. It also made clear the connection between all those who 
mentored me during my leadership development and all those I am charged with 
mentoring while they are under my influence and direction. In the theoretical chapter, I 
learned about other models of ministry that utilize mentoring as a means of instruction. I 
also learned about other disciplines that have deemed mentoring valuable in asset 
development and retention. The knowledge that was gained in researching and preparing 
the foundation chapters are life changing and sets the tone for future works. 

This project is valuable, and I would like to continue this pattern of education 
concerning the freshman class and their introduction to leadership within the campus 
ministry of Livingstone College. My hope is to expand to a system of peer mentorship 
with the incoming leaders and upper-class students who already serve in various roles of 
camps ministry. This structure would solidify the pattern of peer support and intentional 
mentorship. This was truly a mutually beneficial exchange that all enjoyed as we learned 
from one another in an atmosphere of comradery and respect. I discern flexibility within 
the model and look forward to tailoring the project to the needs of others within an 
alternative context. I feel energized at the idea of how many variations of the project are 
possible. Other future work may include a workshop or a conference series for ministry 
leaders at other universities, churches or associations. In whatever format or even venue 
this work is expanded, I look forward to assisting young leaders as they develop their 


skills as ministry leaders. 
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